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Cost of a hot box in a friction bearing, ranges from 
$228.47 to $564.69. So every failure you can pre- 
vent means a sizable saving. Use Texaco Texayce 
Oil and note the year-round reduction in your hot 
boxes. 

Texaco Texayce Oil is an all-year car and engine 
oil. It has the right viscosity and pour point to 
keep journals protected summer and winter, with 
no seasonal change necessary. Texaco Texayce Oil 
has proved its ability to stand up under the tough- 
est operating conditions by nearly a quarter-century 
of use on leading railroads. Use it in all waste- 
packed car and engine journals and oil lubricated 
reciprocating parts. 





ALL. 





TUNE IN: On television—the TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE. See newspaper for ti 








Texaco scientists are constantly researching rail- 
road lubricants and Texaco Lubrication Engineers 


always have road service tests going. Railroad men 
know that when they need a new and better oil or 
grease, they can count on Texaco. 

Texaco Railroad Lubricants and Texaco Systematic 
Engineering Service are available in all 48 States. 
Depend on them to give you stepped-up efficiency 
and lower maintenance costs. Just call the nearest 
Railway Sales office in New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, St. Paul, St. Louis or Atlanta; or write: 

w w w 

The Texas Company, Railway Sales Department, 

135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








me and station. 
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“UNION” RETARDER 1 
ELECTRO-PNEUMATIC SPEED SWiicHie 
RETARDERS CONTOL 








= concentration of switch 
and retarder control provides an effective 
‘method with which to meet constantly ris- 


ing costs in the classification of freight cars. 


~Now you can use “UNION” Retarder Speed 
iControl and Automatic Switching to sim- 
-plify retarder yard operation . . . produce 
' faster make-up... clearing of freight trains 


_and hold per diem costs at a minimum level. 


We shall welcome the opportunity to have 
}our representative work with you so that 
-“UNION” Retarder Speed Control and 


‘Automatic Switching can be adapted to 





your specific requirements. 


With “UNION” Retarder Speed Control, 
the operator merely presses the push 
button marked for the speed at which the 
cut is to leave the retarder. The proper 
braking action is produced automatically. 


To route a cut to the desired classification 
track, the operator merely presses one 
push button . . . “UNION” Automatic 
Switching correctly lines the switches as 
the cut advances to the track selected for it. 





UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL 


DIVISION OF WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


SWISSVALE PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 














CURRENT RAILWAY STATISTICS 


Operating revenucs, nine months 
us RRS S ae es meancanocar $7,753,138,898 


WON, “Go uisieve lee sare it sow wena cules 7,620,559,529 
Operating expenses, nine months 

DUMMY (rele wicalaws eh x ursveleiomie aieleleiers $5,972,924,562 

MERON Peas sinccreso eis Die ies De-eereertrice 6,003,270,343 
Taxes, nine months 

Es erty SOC ra $ 912,274,900 

NOE cna srss awe ehanw couianne 859,620,840 
Net ra.lway operating income, nine months 

> EAS ee ee oer ee $ 732,335,415 

A) aisles ore Se Wisio win Sisiiois a Mesleweie 606,459,584 
Net income, estimated, nine months 

1 AAA OC OROtC errr $ 502,000,000 

il RODD OU OCD IDIOTS Saisie 391,000,000 
Average price railroad stocks 

November 16, 1952 ....50.0scessis 63.14 

November 20, V9S' ......cccscees 53.18 
Car loadings, revenue freight 

gS a ie 33,002,176 

GO WHOKE, THOU fone e sae cies eds 35,451,607 
Average daily freight car surplus 

November 15, 1952 ..........000- 3,459 

November 17, 1951 .......00.08: 3,123 
Average daily freight car shortage 

MOVEMDON 15; F902 2 o.oo ccwesices 7,183 

PARMOIEE BTC UGA | ahers-ors:6:3008 0810-0 6,456 
Freight cars dcliv rd 

MAM MEIEO TER 0) £05 Si Jos 0,0 ia See iaeavs 5,437 

TENET CIMT Sock Gian iec ease seawsvine 10,082 
Freight cars on order 

November 1, W952 2c cceses 90,708 

PIDVEMDOF 1, TION c:s55si005 60080-0 132,792 
Freight cars held for repairs 

RIOR Ny DEORE in i5:6:0:< So 10.010 0.9% 104,283 

Fo a |) Sr eo ee 97,176 
Average number of railroad employees 

Mid-October 1952 ...........000 1,248,178 

DAUE=CRCIONOE FISD ccocccccesesecs 1,271,168 








WEEK AT A GLANCE 





In This Issue... 


THE NEWEST DESIGN of diesel-electric locomotive is the Fair- 
banks-Morse “Train Master.” The 2,400-hp., six-motor, six-axle unit, 
which can be equipped for use in passenger, freight or switching serv- 
ice, is the subject of this issue’s first feature article, beginning on 


page 41. 


DIVORCING FREIGHT SERVICE MATTERS from jurisdiction of the freight 
traffic sales organization, the Soo Line has created an entirely new divis- 
ion of its freight traffic department—a freight service division. The object: 
Close, full time supervision of matters affecting customer satisfaction, such 
as car supply, tracing, diversion, etc. Details are given in the Railway 
Officers news section, under “Traffic.” 


BUT THE PRESENT SUPREMACY of the diesel as a railroad 
prime mover—emphasized by the description of the “Train Master” 
and by the page 48 article describing the Rock Island conversion of 
a steam shop for diesel repairs—may be threatened within the com- 
paratively near future by the gas turbine. Officers of the Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, at least, feel that the gas turbine is a suitable 
prime mover for locomotive service. This conclusion, based on two 
years and 50,000 miles of experience with the Westinghouse-Baldwin 
experimental gas turbine unit, is outlined in an article reporting a 
speech by J. K. Hodnette, starting on page 54. 


“PERSONAL SELLING” is a very necessary but very much neglected aspect 
of the railroads’ passenger business, the American Association of Railroad 
Ticket Agents was fold in the course of its recent annual meeting at Miami 
Beach. Some of the existing defects in the railroads’ selling system, and 
some suggested remedies therefor, as outlined by F. H. Baird and E. E. 
Gordon, are included in our news account of the meeting. 


In Washington... 


SOME NOT PARTICULARLY ENCOURAGING figures on rail- 
road traffic and costs were included in the latest issue of the “Monthly 
Comment” of the I.C.C.’s Bureau of Transport Economics and Statis- 
tics. As covered in various articles in the news section, they show: 
(a) that freight tonnage handled by railroads in the first half of 1952 
decreased, as compared with the first half of 1951, by a larger pro- 
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“RAILROADS MUST BE permitted to 
operate in accordance with prin- 
ciples of the American private en- 
terprise system,” Fairman R. Dick 
(above), prominent railroad econ- 
omist, said on November 19 in New 
York City. Addressing a group of 
the nation’s leading shippers and 
railroad executives at the “Second 
Railroad Economics Dinner,” Mr. 
Dick added that “once railroads 
join the private enterprise system 
the efficient ones will . . . attract 
all the money required to give the 
public the maximum quality of ser- 
vice at the lowest cost.” 


portion than did the tonnage handled in the same periods by motor 
trucks; (b) that the railroads’ share of all intercity passenger-miles in 
1951 was less than their 1950 share, despite an increase in the rail- 
roads’ total passenger traffic between the two years; and (c) that unit 
costs of ties and of rails have increased by 128 per cent and 95 per 
cent, respectively, in the past 10 years, These increases, far greater in 
proportion than increases in railroad rates, go a long way to point up 
why rate increases have been necessary. 


I. C. C. LEADERSHIP in formulation of transportation policy, rather than 
regulation on a “case by case basis,” has been suggested by Commis- 
sioner Anthony F. Arpaia as a means of overcoming the “dissatisfaction” 
with the commission’s present activities. Some of the reasons behind Mr. 
Arpaia’s proposal are set out in the news account of his address. 


_.. And Elsewhere 


THE TRUCKING INDUSTRY is working toward standardized 35- 
ft. highway semi-trailers which can be interchanged between different 
types of tractors: Behind this move for standardization is an increasing 
amount of through trailer interchange service between trucking com- 
panies. So far this is taking place only on a contract basis, and rarely 
involves movement over more than two lines. Unlike railroad freight 
cars, interchange trailers, under most contracts currently in force, 
must be returned to the owning line as quickly as possible, though 
preferably under load. Recently one large midwestern truck line started 
actively soliciting interchange trailer movements from connecting lines. 
The trucking industry looks upon this development as a method of 
reducing cost and improving service on interline hauls. 


THE THIRD NATIONAL JAMBOREE of the Boy Scouts of America will be 
held at Irvine Ranch, Newport Harbor, Cal., July .17-23, 1953. Scout 
executives estimate that, of the 50,000 boys and leaders expected to 
attend from all sections of the country, 80 per cent will travel by train. 
The occasion would appear fo offer a real opportunity for the railroads 
to cooperate in one of the country’s most worthwhile youth undertakings 
and at the same time tell the dramatic story of railroad development 
and its importance as a private enterprise to America today. 


“THE MOST SIGNIFICANT RATIO in railroading today is that 
of that portion of the total payroll which is chargeable to operations, 
to the total of operating revenues.”—From an address to the New 
York Society of Security Analysts, by William R. Coe, vice-president 


and treasurer of the Virginian. 


BY 1960, according to Vice-Admiral Emory S. Land, president of the Air 
Transport Association, United States scheduled airlines should carry more 
than 45 million passengers over domestic and international routes—an 
increase of 84 per cent over 1951. Admiral Land predicts the advent of 
jet aircraft in U. S. overseas operation by late 1957 or early 1958, but 
does not expect jet transport to ““exert a strong influence on the domestic 
rail-air travel market” before 1960. 
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No Substitute for Personal Passenger 


Selling, Traffic Heads Insist 


That there is something seriously 
wrong with the way railroads are sell- 
ing passenger service, and that retail 
selling still demands the personal effort 
of the ticket agent, were the conten- 
tions of two top passenger officers at 
the 29th annual convention (and 15th 
annual sales meeting) of the American 
Association of Railroad Ticket Agents, 
at Miami Beach, Fla., November 10 
and ll. 

More than 400 registered members 
and guests heard F. H. Baird, assistant 
vice-president—passenger traffic, New 
York Central, and E. E. Gordon, pas- 
senger traffic manager, Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois, detail the persistent de- 
cline of railroad passenger traffic, in 
relation to its potential, and urge 
greater attention to sales effort by 
those railroaders having personal con- 
tact with the public. Mr. Baird also 
read a brief address of welcome pre- 
pared by J. F. Whittington, president 
of the American Association of Pas- 
senger Traffic Officers, and general 
passenger trafic manager of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, who was unavoidably 
absent. 

Taking the theme “Salesmanship,” 
the NYC passenger chief contended 
that “there’s something seriously wrong 
with the way we’re selling passenger 
transportation. If proof is needed, we 
can find it in the fact that we’re not 
selling enough passenger transporta- 
tion . . . The ironic fact is that, as 
highway traffic becomes more _nerve- 
wracking and more dangerous, more 
people, nevertheless, make their trips 
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by auto...” Mr. Baird challenged the 
ticket agents to consider their essen- 
tial role as salesman. “Let’s be frank 
with ourselves. Let’s ask ourselves ‘Are 
we really selling?’ Do we think of our- 
selves as sales people? Or do we... 
consider ourselves merely custodians 
of the window or the counter, who will 
give people something if they come up 
and ask for it—provided of course 
they’re clever enough to know exactly 
what they want and are persistant 
enough to demand it, in spite of the 
difficulties which we may put in the 
wav of their getting it.” 

Regarding rivals, the speaker offered 
“it is no answer to say that our cus- 
tomers are being weaned away from 
us by newer, flashier forms of sub- 
sidized transportation. Such agencies 
do not have the essentials of year- 
round service we possess, nor the qual- 
ities of safety, comfort, relaxation and 
dependability. We have the facilities, 
the advertising, the tools—but., the 
question arises whether we are using 
them in our own best interest.” 
Sales Training Primitive 

“Retail selling offices” are so im- 
portant to railroad revenues that they 
must find how to increase their eff- 
ciency, to arrest the “discouraging 
downward trend jin _ passenger busi- 
ness,” declared Mr. Gordon, in a talk 
titled “Make New Friends—But Keep 
the Old.” While the railroads have 
more potential travelers to sell than 
ever before, and better service to sell, 
there persists a steady decline of traf- 
fic and “loss of prestige and position.” 





While it is true that “nobody makes 
friends or influences people like the 
ticket seller,” and ticket sellers are 
the “front line soldiers—the bread and 
butter of our business,” the speaker 
contended, “ticket offices are too often 
considered banking institutions — not 
sales offices.” He asked: “How often 
does management get out on the retail 
sales floor to find out how our sales- 
men are working? We don’t get out 
on our railroads enough.” 

Sales training of ticket sellers came 
in for severe criticism. “Actually it is 
a joke,” said Mr. Gordon, character- 
izing it as mostly the mechanics of 
taking orders—with too much emphasis 
on the necessity of “getting enough for 
the ticket” and dating it correctly. “A 
new sales person is virtually on his 
own.” The novitiate has to depend upon 
what he picks up from older colleagues 
and their doctrine may not be sound. 
He wound up by insisting that “Ameri- 
cans still respond to personal attention. 
There is no substitute for personal 
salesmanship.” 


“Elastic Market” 


Arguing that “passenger travel of 
the pleasure type is the railroads’ only 
truly elastic market,” W. H. Schmidt, 
Jr., executive editor of Railway Age, 
described the manifold development of 
travel desire and habit by the auto- 
mobile. In the middle of the depres- 
sion of the thirties, the average Amer- 
ican was spending more than twice as 
much for travel as he did in the boom 
period of 1917-19. The growth today 
must be several times as much more. 
Despite the fact that the automobile 
absorbed the great part of this growth, 
some of it went to common carriers. 
“The great task of the railroads is to 
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get the public to transfer some of those 
dollars from the 8 per cent of total 
expenditures they put into automobile 
movement, or from the 4 per cent de- 
voted to “recreation,” to expand the 
less than 2 per cent they spend on 
public transportation (including daily 
commutation). 

The passenger market is 150 million 
people moving 2,500 miles a_ year 
apiece. If the railroads could attract 
but one-fifteenth of that portion mov- 
ing by auto, for intercity movements, 
they could double their business. Mr. 
Schmidt expressed the opinion that 
unly the ticket seller is in close enough 
touch with the public to sound out the 
rapid changes in taste. “The public is 
fickle—fast; the day may come when 
they'll want to ride upside down; and 
the winner in the passenger field is the 
organization which finds that out first.” 

The speaker urged that ticket sellers 
be given the tools to enhance their 
value to the roads—in particular “more 
travel for themselves, so they’ll know 
what to sell,” and some kind of incen- 
tive above and beyond standard salary 
rates—whether they be commissions 
for sales made in off-duty hours, con- 
test prizes for office groups, or what- 





not. “This suggestion is made in full 
recognition of the thorny problems of 
quotas, office expenses, pay scales and 
the rest, which railroad men _ better 
qualified than I have referred to. I ob- 
serve only that, in these days, no sales 
force can operate to maximum poten- 
tial without some kind of incentive 
apart from standard rates of pay.” 

Harry Sengstacken, passenger traffic 
manager of the Milwaukee, reviewed the 
latest in simplified interline ticketing, 
as originally presented at the annual 
meeting of the A.A.P.T.O., October 
12-15 (Railway Age, October 27, page 
55). H. B. Siddall, vice-chairman, 
Transcontinental and Western Passen- 
ger Associations, outlined developments 
in simplification of passenger tariffs. 
with particular references to elimina- 
tion of obsolete routes and destina- 
tions; uniform rules on questions like 
children’s fares (which show surpris- 
ing disparity); and the question of 
modernization and reissue of the 
1.-C.C.’s_ circular governing interstate 
tariffs. He sought suggestions from the 
ticket agents. 

President A. Ray Phillips. of the 
NYC, at Cleveland, presided over the 
sessions. 


Railroads Handled 7.88 Per Cent 
Of Last Year's Passenger Traffic 


The railways’ share of total inter- 
city passenger traffic, as measured by 
passenger-miles, was 7.88 per cent in 
1951, as compared with 8.11 per cent 
in 1950. This relative loss occurred 
despite an increase of 8.7 per cent in 
total passenger-miles handled. 

These comparisons, with like figures 


for other agencies of transportation, 
are set out in the accompanying table, 
which is reproduced from the latest 
“Monthly Comment” issued by the 
Bureau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The railway figures cover 
both “steam” and electric roads. 


VOLUME OF INTERCITY PASSENGER TRAFFIC IN PASSENGER-MILES BY KINDS 


OF TRANSPORTATION, YEARS 1950-1951 


Passenger-miles 


Transport agency 


Railways, steam and electric .......00+ 32.5 
Highways: 
Motor carriers of passengers ...... 21.2 
Private automobiles .............. 337.3 
Inland waterways, including Great Lakes 1.2 
Airways (domestic revenue service) .... 8.0 
TS NE io SGwhina cen aeskunenasu 400.3 


1 Preliminary estimates. 


Percent 
of change 
1951 Percent of 


(billions) vs. annual total 
50 19511 1950 1950 1951 
35.3 + 8.70 8.11 7.88 
21.5 + 1.15 5.31 4.80 
379.3 +12.45 84.27 84.65 
1.4 +12.02 -30 .30 
10.6 +32.00 2.01 2.37 
448.1 +11.93 100.00 100.00 


Unit Tie Costs Up 127.7 Per Cent 
Since ‘41; Rails Up 95.4 Per Cent 


The average unit cost of treated 
cross ties laid in replacement last year 
was $2.987, an increase of 127.7 per 
cent above the 1941 price of $1.312. 
Meanwhile, the average price per long 
ton of new rail laid in replacement 
rose 95.4 per cent—from $43.26 to 
$84.51. 


These, and like figures for each of 
the other nine years of the 1941-51 
period, were presented by the Bureau 
of Transport Economics and _Statis- 
tics of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the latest issue of its 
“Monthly Comment.” The data cover 
Class I line-haul railroads. 





The tie cost index numbers, based 
on 1941 as 100, rose uninterruptedly 
from 111.4 in 1942 to 1951’s 227.7. 
The rail cost index, on the same base 
year, did not get more than fraction- 
ally above 100 until 1944, when it was 
102.7. Thereafter it rose steadily to 
1951’s 195.4. 

Treated cross ties laid in replace- 
ment last year totaled 27,938,000, their 
total cost having been $83,449,000. The 
comparable 1950 figures were 29,340,- 
000 ties and $81,881,000. “The cost 
figures,” the bureau explained, “in- 
clude, in addition to the cost of ties, 
the transportation charges on foreign 
lines, the cost of tie trains, loading, 
inspection, and the handling of ties in 
general supply, storage and season- 
ing yards and at treating plants. The 
figures do not include the cost of un- 
loading, hauling over carriers’ own 
lines .. . nor the cost of placing ties 
in tracks.” 

As to untreated ties, the bureau said 
the railroads laid only about 1.1 mil- 
lion of them in replacement last year. 
That compared with a 1941 figure of 
5.8 million. The average cost per un- 
treated tie increased from 81.8 cents 
in 1941 to $1.373 in 1950, a rise of 
67.8 per cent, the bureau also said. 

Rails laid in replacement last year 
totaled 1,130,614 long tons, and the 
total cost was $95,544,000. The com- 
parable 1950 figures were 1,208,038 
tons and $96,832,000. The bureau ex- 
plained that the cost figures “include, 
in addition to the cost of the rails, the 
cost of loading at point of purchase 
ready for shipment, freight charges 
paid foreign lines . . . and cost of 
handling rails in general supply and 
storage yards. They do not include 
the cost of unloading, hauling over 
carriers’ own lines, placing in tracks 
or train service in connection with the 
distribution of rails.” 


Senator Won't Decide 
Ogden Gateway Case, I.C.C. 


Acting Chairman Lee of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has as- 
sured the Union Pacific that public 
statements of Senator Johnson, Demo- 
crat of Colorado, “can have no part in 
connection with the commission’s con- 
sideration of the evidence and argu- 
ment” presented in the Ogden gateway 
case, 

That is the proceeding (No. 30297) 
which involves the complaint wherein 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western is 
asking the commission to require the 
UP to participate in joint through 
rates via the Ogden, Utah, gateway 
(Railway Age, October 20, page 15). 
Commissioner Lee’s assurance was in 
a November 7 letter which he wrote to 
the UP president, A. E. Stoddard, after 
the latter had called the commission’s 
attention to a recent Johnson _pro- 
nouncement on the case. 

The senator’s pronouncement was a 
statement, headed “editorial,’”? which 


occupied a full page in the October 28 
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issue of the Wichita (Kan.) Beacon. 
It was signed by the senator and it ex- 
pressed views in favor of the Rio 
Grande position in the case. 

After noting that the examiner’s pro- 
posed report “will result, if adopted by 
the commission, in a complete victory 
for the Rio Grande,” Senator Johnson 
had this to say: “I firmly believe that 
the opening of the Ogden Gateway 
would benefit not only the shippers and 
receivers of freight in Kansas and 
Colorado, but throughout the nation as 
well.” 

UP President Stoddard sent photo- 
static copies of the “editorial” to all 
members of the commission along with 
copies of a November 3 letter which he 
addressed to Chairman Alldredge. In 
the latter’s absence, the matter was 
handled by Acting Chairman Lee. 

Mr. Stoddard, as he put it, had “no 
doubt” that the “Rio Grande people” 
would call the Johnson statement to the 
attention of the commissioners “in the 
hope of influencing ... their decision by 
demonstrating that the senator “is still 
‘riding herd’ on this case and that he 
anticipates that the lo; of the through 
routes and joint rates by the Rio 
Grande 40 to 46 years ago ‘may shortly 
be retrieved.’ ” 

The UP president also recalled that 
Senator Johnson made like statements 
in radio addresses which he delivered 
in January and February of 1951, and 
which the UP promptly called to the 


commission’s attention. Mr. Stoddard 
went on to “wonder” if the senator “is 
investigating and attempting off the 
record to intermeddle” in other pending 
cases “that are of interest to the people 
of Colorado and Kansas and other 
states.” 

Mr. Stoddard also said that he was 
sending his letter and “the so-called 
‘editorial’” to each of the commission- 
ers “in order that all of you may know 
that we are fully aware of this latest 
effort to exert upon the commissioners 
whatever influence his strategic posi- 
tion as chairman of the Senate com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce may have. 

Acting Chairman Lee’s letter ac- 
knowledged receipt of the Stoddard 
letter and the copy of the “editorial.” 
It went on to cite commission orders 
of March 12, 1951, and June 4, 1951, 
which denied a UP petition for re- 
opening of the Ogden case record for 
the purpose of inserting transcripts of 
the radio addresses by Senator John- 
son. 

“This action,” Mr. Lee continued, 
“clearly showed that this commission 
will not consider matters outside of the 
record in passing upon the issues pre- 
sented to it for determination. It is, 
therefore, obvious that the editorial re- 
ferred to can have no part in connec- 
tion with the commission’s consideration 
of . . . the record now before the 


commission.” 


CC's Arpaia Wants Commission 
Leadership on Transport Policy 


Reorganization of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission so that it may 
take the initiative in formulating trans- 
portation policy, instead of trying to 
regulate on a case-by-case basis, was 
suggested by Commissioner Anthony 
F. Arpaia in a November 12 speech 
in Washington, D.C. 

Addressing the Washington chapter 
of I.C.C. practitioners, Mr. Arpaia said 
the “real source of trouble” with the 
commission is that it has developed 
“too much along judicial lines and not 
enough along administrative lines.” 

There is nothing wrong with the 
commission that “intelligent reorgan- 
ization, the application of real admin- 
istrative principles and money enough 
to do the job won’t cure,” he said. 

The commissioner cited the I.C.C. 
chairmanship as an example of “ad- 
ministrative monstrosity.” Out of 11 
men of equal power one is elected 

front man” each year. Calling him a 
chairman. Mr. Arpaia said, is “sheer 
euphemism.” It is an “honor” which in 
reality is “an invitation to frustration.” 

The Transportation Act of 1940 es- 
tablished new policy on competitive 
transportation and imposed upon the 
LC.C. an “entirely different type of 
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burden,” the commissioner said. The 
act recognized that the era of monopoly 
was over, that each type of transporta- 
tion has a place, with the advantages 
in each to be preserved. 

The commission was not operation- 
ally and structurally organized to meet 
this burden, nor was the transportation 
industry fully prepared to accept it, 
Mr. Arpaia continued. Failure to ap- 
preciate this has led to the dissatis- 
faction and ferment since 1940, he 
said. 

“A diffuse organization without a re- 
sponsible head’ can never serve an ad- 
ministrative purpose,” he added. “An 
administrative agency with a job to do 
is quite different from a court. The 
court waits until a controversy arises 
and is brought before it; then it de- 
cides who is right and who is wrong 
and stops there.” 

Passage of the 1940 act rendered 
inadequate the quasi-judiciary adver- 
sary type of proceeding before the 
I.C.C., and made it no longer feasible 
to wait for matters to be brought to 
the commission, Mr. Arpaia said. “It 
was necessary to take the initiative, 
to guide the industry and to declare 
policy,” he declared. 


Canada Calls 1941 Seaway 


Agreement A Dead Issue 


The Canadian government has ad- 
vised the State Department that it con- 
siders the 1941 agreement on joint 
Canada-United States construction of 
the St. Lawrence seaway a dead issue. 

The 1941 agreement failed repeatedly 
to win approval in the United States 
Congress. Nor was it ratified by the 
Canadian Parliament. 

On October 28 the International Joint 
Commission approved a joint power 
project in the International Rapids 
section of the St. Lawrence. The ap- 
proval order said the power project 
shall be so planned and constructed as 
not to conflict with possible naviga- 
tion uses of the river. 

Canada advised this country that it 
considers the 1941 agreement “super- 
seded” by the October 28 order. Can- 
ada now plans to build the seaway 
project on her own. 


Tariff Research Group 
Issues Progress Report 
The Railroads’ Tariff Research 


Group has distributed to tariff publish- 
ing agents and tariff issuing officers 
of individual railroads its Freight 
Tariff Improvement Bulletins Nos, 21 
and 22. 

The tariff-making specifications set 
out in these bulletins were approved 
at a joint meeting in Washington on 
July 16 of the railroads’ Administra- 
tive Committee and the Cooperating 
Committee of the National Industrial 
Traffic League; but they could not be 
released until enabling permissions had 
been obtained from state and federal 
regulatory agencies. 

Bulletin No. 21 deals with the mat- 
ter of lists of participating carriers in 
supplements to tariffs. It is designed 
to reduce the volume of supplemental 
matter through “streamlining” and the 
elimination of wordage not essential to 
tariff users. 

Bulletin No. 22 is expected to bring 
about nationwide uniformity in the 
system for numbering supplements to 
tariffs. 


Supreme Court Won't 
Review Segregation Ruling 


The United States Supreme Court 
has left in effect a lower-court ruling 
that railroad regulations calling for 
segregation in different coaches of 
white and Negro passengers impose an 
unconstitutional burden on interstate 
commerce in violation of the commerce 
clause of the Constitution. 

The Supreme Court’s action was an 
order denying a petition filed by the 
Atlantic Coast Line for review of the 
decision of the lower court, which was 
the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Fourth Circuit. The 
case was docketed in the Supreme 
Court as No. 360, Atlantic Coast Line 
v. William C. Chance. 


It arose as a result of the arrest of 
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Mr. Chance, a Negro, when he refused 
to move into a “Jim Crow” coach when 
requested to do so by ACL employ- 
ees. The requests were made on a run 
between Richmond, Va., and Emporia, 
where Mr. Chance was removed from 
the train by police who were at the 
station upon the wired request of the 
ACL conductor. 

At the subsequent hearing, the con- 
ductor, acting upon instructions from 
the ACL, withdrew all charges and 
paid all costs involved. Mr. Chance 
nevertheless brought suit against the 
ACL, alleging breach of contract, 
unlawful assault, unlawful ejectment 
from the train, and unlawful arrest. 

The case was tried in the federal 
district court, but the jury was unable 
to agree on a verdict. It did, however. 
make findings on several questions of 
fact; and on the basis of such findings 


the trial judge ruled that the arrest 
was unlawful and awarded Mr. Chance 
$50. The court did not pass upon the 
validity of the ACL’s segregation 
rule, so Mr. Chance appealed to obtain 
a determination on that question. 
Meanwhile, the ACL filed a _ cross- 
appeal, challenging the determination 
that the arrest had been wrongful. 

It was in passing upon these appeals 
that the circuit court held that the 
segregation rule was unconstitutional. 
It went on to remand the case to the 
district court for further proceedings 
on the question of the amount of dam- 
ages. At this stage, the ACL made a 
previous attempt to have the case re- 
viewed by the Supreme Court; but that 
earlier petition was denied by a court 
order of May 28, 1951. 

The second district-court case re- 
sulted in raising to $55 the award to 





PURCHASE OF NEW EQUIPMENT 
by the Consolidated of Cuba has been 
one phase of an overall betterment 
program initiated 11 years ago. Above 
is one of 350 50-ton box cars de- 
livered to the Consolidated by the 
Pressed Steel Car Company this year. 
Below is one of 19 diesel units pur- 





chased from the American Locomo- 
tive-General Electric Companies. De- 
livery of the last six units is expected 
shortly. This year marks the fiftieth 
anniversary of the incorporation of 
the Cuban Railroad, a major com- 
ponent of the present Consolidated 
system. 








Mr. Chance. ACL then took the case 
again to the circuit court, which re- 
fused to reconsider on the ground that 
no new question had been presented. 
It was the ACL’s appeal from that 
determination which was involved in 
the U. S. Supreme Court’s present 
denial order, announced November 10. 


Load Levy on Big Flats 
Becomes Effective Jan. 1 


A $50 “loading charge” to be paid 
by railroads, in addition to regular per 
diem charges, for use in loaded move- 
ment of “heavy-duty” and other spe- 
cial-type flat cars, will become effective 
January 1. 

This has been announced by the 
Operating-Transportation Division of 
the Association of American Railroads. 
The announcement followed approval 
of the charge by subscribers to the per 
diem and demurrage rules, to whom 
the question was submitted by letter 
ballot. (Railway Age, October 20, page 
14.) 


Three Memberships 
Added to A.A.R. Board 


Memberships on the board of direc- 
tors of the Association of American 
Railroads will be increased by three— 
from 18 to 21. 

Member roads representing 84.85 
per cent of the association’s member- 
ship have approved a proposal to that 
effect. The new 21-member board will 
consist of its ex-officio chairman, the 
president of the A.A.R. and 20 railroad 
chief executives—seven from eastern 
territory, eight from western territory, 
and five from southern territory. 


Railroads Fined 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has announced that six railroads 
have been fined for violating provisions 
of L.C.C. Service Orders. 

G. W. Laird, acting secretary, said 
the Department of Justice advised the 
commission of the following cases: 


On October 22, in the U.S. District Court for 
the District of Kansas, ‘judgment was entered 
in favor of the government and against the 
carrier in tne sum of $2,000 and costs in the 
case of U.S. v. Chicage, Rock Island & Pacific.’’ 
This was a civil penalty “for failure to comply 
with the provisions of Revised Service Order 
866." 

On October 21; in the U. S. District Court for 
the District of Oregon, “judgment was entered 
in favor of the government and against the 
carrier in the sum of $500 without costs, in 
the case of U.S. v. Oregon Pacific & Eastern.” 
This was a civil penalty ‘for failure to comply 
with the provisions of Service Order 859 and 
Amendment No. 1 thereto.’’ 

On September 25, in the U.S. District Court 
for the Northern District of Ohio, “a stipulation 
for judgment was filed in favor of the govern- 
ment and against the carrier in the sum _ of 
$500 and costs, in the case of U.S. v. Wabash.” 
This was a civil penalty “for failure to com- 
ply with the provistons of paragraph (a) (7) 
of Service Order 866, as amended.” 

On September 25, in the U. S. District Court 
for the Northern District of Ohio, ‘a stipula- 
tion for judgment was filed in favor of the 
government and against the carrier in the sum 
of $500 and costs, in the case of U.S. v. Ann 
Arbor.” This was a civil penalty “for failure 
to comply with the provisions of paragraph 
(a) (7) of Service Order €66, as amended.” 

On September 30, in the U.S. District Court 
for the Norihern District of Ohio, “a stipula- 


_tion for judgment was filed in favor of the 
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government and against the carrier in the sum 
of $1,350 and costs, in the case of U.S. v. Balti- 
more & Qhie.” This was a civil penalty ‘for 
failure to comply with provisions of is a 
(a) (7) of Service Order 866, as amended. 

On September 4, in the U.S. District Court for 
the Northern District of Ohio, “a stipulation 
for judgment was. filed in favor of the gov- 
ernment and against the carrier in the sum 
of $700 and costs, in the case of U.S. v. Penn- 
sylvania.”” This was a civil penalty ‘‘for fail- 
ure to comply with provisions of paragraph 
(a) (7) of Service Order 866, as amended. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended November 15 totaled 828,- 
723 cars, the Association of American 
Railroads anneunced on November 20. 
This was a decrease of 475 cars, or 0.1 
per cent, compared with the previous 
week: an increase of 14,465 cars, or 
1.8 per cent, compared with the cor- 
responding week last year; and a 
decrease of 8,735 cars, or 1 per cent, 
compared with the equivalent 1950 
week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended November 8 totaled 829,- 
198 cars; the summary for that week. 
compiled by the Car Service Division, 
A.A.R., follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, November 8 
District 1952 1951 1950 


Eastern ....... 136,662 129,900 142,372 
Allegheny ..... 162,000 158,565 168,510 
Pocahontas .... 58,085 63,052 60,015 
Southern ...... 133,209 130,793 136,845 
Northwestern .. 136,557 107,827 127,542 
Central Western 137,288 138,431 137,781 
Southwestern .. 65,397 62,835 66,815 








Total Western 
DISHICIS. scc05 339,242 309,093 332,138 


Total All Roads 829,198 791,403 839,880 








Commodities: 
Grain and grain 


products .... 53,060 52,567 55,636 
Livestock ...... 12,376 13,957 12,451 
oS errr 146,815 167,059 153,412 
OKO: 24508500: 14,990 16,968 16,045 


— products . 47,248 45,497 48,327 
e 





Miscellaneous .. 398,382 381,759 404,487 
November 8 ... 829,198 791,403 839,880 
November 1... 862,012 837,617 863,149 
October 25 .... 760,741 864,800 887,935 
October 18 .... 838,377 886,648 891,230 
October 11 .... 842,713 868,683 888,889 





Cumulative total 
45 weeks ....33,002,176 35,451,607 33,733,845 





In Canada. — Carloadings for the 
seven-day period ended November 7 
totaled 83.469 cars. according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 
November 7, 1952 .. 83,469 33,240 
Cumulative Totals 
November 7, 1952 .. 3,567,353 1,518,956 


GAEX Car Annual Profit 
Said to Be $13,800 Each 


The average common boxcar on 
American railroads earns $450 profit 
a year, compared with $13,800 a year 
earned by the average GAEX boxcar, 
Fairman R. Dick, railroad economist, 
said in New York on November 19. 
Speaking at the “Second Railroad 
Economics Dinner,” Mr. Dick com- 
pared the earning power of the GAEX 
cars — owned and operated by the 
General American-Evans Company and 
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THE CHESAPEAKE & OHIO’S new 
4\3-mile spur track to the site of 
the new atomic energy plant in Pike 
county, Ohio (Railway Age, October 
20, page 18), was recently completed 
in what is described as a_record- 
breaking 40 working days. A section 
of the new spur is shown above. 
Revenue freight, including machinery 
and materials for a new railroad yard 
being built at the plant site by the 
Atomic Energy Commission, began 
moving over the line on November 
7, while final work was being done. 





The new spur, which leaves the C&O 
main line at Robbins, Ohio, includes 
two timber trestles both 43 feet high 
and totaling 550 lineal feet, and cost- 
ing $1,150,000. Track was laid and 
bridges were built by railroad forces, 
while grading was done by the L. L. 


Smith Construction Company of 
Huntington, W. Va., the L. S. Cole- 
man Company of St. Albans, W. Va., 
and Haley, Chisholm & Morris of 
Charlottesville, Va., who pooled their 
equipment. More than 500,000 cubic 


yards of material were moved. 





designed and built by the General 
American Transportation Corporation 
—with the profit records resulting 
from dieselization. 

Recalling how in May 1950 he had 
prophesied savings of a billion dollars 
a year with the new cars, not then in 
service (Railway Age, May 27, 1950. 
page 51), Mr. Dick said that “in 
records of actual service the GAEX 
car has bettered the original estimate 
by a wide margin.” 

The committee for the dinner at 
the Hotel Pierre consisted of Arthur 
W. Page, business consultant; Mr. 
Dick; Charles J. Symington, chairman 
of the Symington-Gould Corporation: 
and Lester N. Selig. chairman of 
General American Transportation. 

A group of traffic manager repre- 
senting various segments of American 
industry presented summaries of their 
respective companies’ experience with 
the GAEX car. J. M. Symes, executive 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania, also 
was among speakers at the dinner. 


Captain Nevins Is New 
Deputy Director of M.T.S. 
Captain Joseph H. Nevins, Jr., of the 


Navy has succeeded Colonel A. G. 
Viney as deputy director of the Military 


Traffic Service of the Department of 
Defense. Col. Viney was assigned to 
M.T.S. in 1950, when the newly formed 
unit was headed by E. Grosvenor Plow- 
man. 

Captain Nevins, a graduate of the 
Naval Academy in 1925, was serving 
as commander of Transport Division 
22 in the Atlantic Amphibious Force. 


RRs “Captive Industry” in 
Free Economy, Says Fisher 


“Railroads operating in a 20th cen- 
tury economy are being regulated by a 
philosophy established in the 19th cen- 
tury,” Joseph A. Fisher, president of 
the Reading, said in an address to a 
gathering of railroad officers and their 
guests at a luncheon in the main con- 
course of Pennsylvania Statien-30th 
Street, Philadelphia, on November 18. 
The luncheon, first ever held in the 
concourse, marked official opening of 
the exhibition in Philadelphia of the 
100,000th freight car built for eastern 
railroads since the end of World War 
II. The Chinese red box car, now 
touring eastern cities, is on display in- 
side the station. 

“Today,” the Reading chief executive 
continued, “railroads are a captive in- 
dustry in a free economy. If they fall 
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into bureaucracy simply because of 
public complacency they will acquire 
the dubious distinction of leading, step 
by step, the other elements of our 
economy down the same path.” The 
only solution to the question of whether 
railroads are to survive as a free-enter- 
prise industry, M. Fisher said, is enact- 
ment of modernized national transpor- 
tation laws. 


RRs, Electric Industry 
In Anti-Socialism Van 


Railroads and the electric industry 
have the primary responsibility for 
saving America from socialism, Bayard 
L. England, president of the Edison 
Electric Institute and also of the At- 
lantic City Electric Company, said in 
White Sulphur Springs, W.Va., on 
November 15. Addressing the ninth 
annual convention of the National As- 
sociation 6 Railroad Women, which 
officially changed the name of the or- 
ganization to American Council of Rail- 
road Women, Mr. England added “it 
is evident that those who hope to get 
overall control of our economy and 
people into the retentive hands of an 
all-powerful government have the means 
of attaining that dominance if they can 
take over one or both of these two 
vital industries.” 

“By their willingness to meet public 
needs in original and aggressive ways 
the electric companies are becoming 
increasingly effective in this struggle,” 
Mr. England continued. “Five com- 
panies in New York state are making 
progress in preventing the federal gov- 


NEW OFFICERS of the American 
Council of Railroad Women, unani- 
mously elected at the organization’s 
recent ninth annual convention, are: 
President, Edith J. Alden (seated, 
center), secretary and assistant treas- 
urer, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; 
first vice-president, Marion A. Mce- 
Kinney (seated, left), director of the 
women’s travel department, Union 
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ernment from taking over power de- 
velopment at Niagara Falls by being 
willing and able to do the job them- 
selves and by exposing the federal pro- 
posal for what it is—an adventure in 


socialism . . . The railroads have been 
expanding at the rate of a billion 
dollars a year and they are conducting 
a far-reaching program of moderniza- 
tion. The public must know of their 
willingness and ability to serve through 
the continued demonstration of rail- 
road determination to stay at the fore- 
front of the nation’s transportation. 
Concerted efforts must be made to 
prove to the people that antiquated 
regulations encrusting railroad oper- 
ation do not aid the public good, but 
rather hold back the progress towards 
new developments and improved serv- 
ice which Americans have every right 
to expect from their railroads.” 

Other speakers at the convention, 
which was in session November 13-15, 
were Raymond T. Anderson, general 
passenger traffic manager of the Santa 
Fe; Margaret Hirst of the Railroad 
Retirement Board; Clifford M. Rams- 
dell, secretary-treasurer of the Federa- 
tion for Railway Progress; Robert F. 
Nelson, managing director of the Vir- 
ginia Travel Council; Dorothy Roe, 
women’s editor of the Associated Press; 
and Edith Stone, librarian of the 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing  Cor- 
poration, publisher of Railway Age. 

Methods of selling American women 
on railroads and rail travel were ex- 
plored by a November 14 panel led 
by Inez DeVille of the Baltimore & 
Ohio. Participants in the panel in- 


cluded Mildred Drechsler, B&O; Mar- 





Pacific; second vice-president, Hazel 
R. Williams (seated, right), special 


representative, Minneapolis & St. 
Louis; secretary, Eleanor Runquist 
(standing, left), personnel assistant, 
employee relations department, Pull- 
man Company; and treasurer, Mildred 
Drechsler (standing, right), special 
—-* of the Baltimore & 
10. 





CAR SURPLUSES, SHORTAGES 


Average daily freight car surpluses 
and shortages for the week ended 
November 15 were announced by the 
Association of American Railroads on 
November 20 as follows: 

Surplus Shortage 


Pinin (Bex <...<.. 14 3,932 
Auto Box ........ 0 15 

Total Box ..... 14 3,947 
Gondola ........ 6 1,644 
a SOOT Ee 0 1,345 
Covered Hopper .. 0 108 
GSO 1. weal ee airs s 562 0 
MIMIR ails ic ietelsieGseGus x 139 
Refrigerator ..... 2,497 0 
ROPHED uso aces aes 5 fa 0 

MOU. cos 2 acssx 5 3,459 7,183 





ion McKinney and Mary Buchanan 
of the Union Pacific; Velma McPeek, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; Vera 
Elvert, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio; and 
Esther Craig, Seaboard Air Line. 

Guy O. Beale, vice-president, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, was toastmaster at the 
annual banquet on the convention’s 
final night. The council’s new officers 
(see accompanying photograph), were 
installed at ceremonies immediately 
preceding the banquet. 


Sir Harold Clapp Dies 


Sir Harold W. Clapp, of Australia. 
director-general and chairman of land 
transport in that country from 1942 to 
1944, died on October 21. He was 77 
years old. Sir Harold had been chair- 
man of the Victorian Railways Com- 
missioners from 1929 to 1939. At the 
age of 26 Sir Harold came to the 
United States to study rail transporta- 
tion and while here rose to high ad- 
ministrative positions with various 
railroads. 


Truckers’ Bulwinkle Case 
Job for Justice Dept. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has been advised that the task of 
bringing regulations of the Central 
States Motor Freight Bureau, Inc., 
“into conformity with the applicable 
statutory provisions” looks like “a job 
for the Department of Justice.” 

The advice was offered by Examiner 
Claude A. Rice in a proposed report 
recommending commission findings to 
the effect that rate procedures agree- 
ments for which the bureau is seeking 
approval are prohibited by Section 5a 
of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

The proceeding out of which the pro- 
posed report has come is docketed as 
Section 5a Application No. 33. It in- 
volves the second application filed by 
the bureau, the first having been dis- 
missed in July 1950, the examiner 
noted. : 
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“The record now available,” he 
added, “warrants the conclusion that it 
will require some very potent persua- 
sion to induce the 50 governing di- 
rectors of the bureau to eliminate from 
their by-law regulations, the objection- 
able features herein discussed .. . 
It looks like a job for the United 
States Department of Justice.” 


September Accidents 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has made public its Bureau of Trans- 
port Economics and Statistics’ pre- 
liminary summary of “steam railway” 
accidents for September, and for the 
first nine months of this year. The com- 
pilation, subject to revision, follows: 


9 months 
Month of ended with 
Item September September 
" 1952 1951 1952 1951 
Number of train ac- 
GIONS. iavsisvs eserace's 829 850 7,362 8,123 


Number of accidents 
resulting in casual- 
eee 34 30 390 8§=—. 393 
Number of casualties 
in train, train-serv- 
ice and nontrain 


accidents: 
Trespassers: 
Killed ieseeees TIO 114 791 883 
hh eee 85 92 744 782 


Passengers on trains: 
(a) In train ac- 
cidents* 
roto mate 3 1 oe 100 
njured .. 1 39 
(b) In train-serv- ill ae 
ice accidents 
Killed 1 2 9 13 
Iniured .. 114 185 1,308 1,370 
Travelers not on 
trains: 
ned seses we _ 1 8 5 
MIUTOR ...00.0.0% 49 
Employees on duty: ™ el pa 
col Rene ' m ‘ 7 259 270 
All other nontres- * a ee 
Pliled: 

MBE) isie'scis sic 114 135 1,083 1,171 
Injured ....... 448 4 2, ; 
Total — All classes a 

< _—— 2 

jUocl MESES Saye 54 274 2,150 2,44) 
“7 Injured ....... 2,437 2,622 21,619 25°29 
rain accidents _(mostly collisions and derail- 
ments) are distinguished from train-service at- 
— by the fact that the former caused 
— of $300 or more to railway property 
n 1951. Beginning January 1, 1952, this mini- 
~ het Regn 4 gee only a minor part 

icciden i i 
a he as ge * above. iheeiedad 

isualties to ‘Other nontrespassers’” h 
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Smucker Quits D.T.A.; 
Returns to Pennsylvania 


spe E. Smucker has resigned from 
the directorship of the Defense Trans- 
port Administration’s Railroad Trans- 
— Division and returned to his posi- 
1on as assistant chief engineer 
Pennsylvania. - oe 
‘i bg Smucker was “on loan” from the 
a during his service with D.T.A., 
= ich began May 6 (Railway Age, 
ay 12, page 18). He will continue 
cee to act as consultant to 
i ge on matters relating to materials 
id equipment requi 
eee quirements of the 
ae announcing the resignation, D.T.A. 
‘\cministrator James K. Knudson made 
public the following quotation from a 
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THIS SHIPMENT of heavy electric 
generating equipment, from the Gen- 
eral Electric Company’s Schenectady, 
N.Y., plant, is believed to have marked 
one of the rare occasions when more 
than one of the railroads’ few special 





heavy-duty flat cars have been at the 
same place at the same time. Of the 
two cars pictured, each with a load 
carrying capacity of some 500,000 Ib., 
one is owned by the Delaware & Hud- 
son and one by the New York Central. 





letter he wrote to Mr. Smucker: “Our 
efforts in behalf of the railroads in this 
difficult emergency period have been 
materially aided by your contribution 
to the development of the D.T.A. pro- 
gram ... You will be able to return 
to private life with the assurance that 
you have played an effective role in the 
defense effort.” 

Mr. Knudson also wrote a letter to 
PRR President Walter S. Franklin, say- 
ing in part: “D.T.A. has been fortunate 
in being able to turn to the transporta- 
tion industry to borrow men of the cali- 
bre of Mr. Smucker to help build the 
nation’s defense. Mr. Smucker’s activi- 
ties . . . have been of great value in 
placing railroads in a position to carry 
their share of the nation’s transporta- 
tion load in this period of emergency.” 


SP Holds Employee, Public 
Relations Conference 


The Southern Pacific held a_ two- 
day system-wide public and employee 
relations conference in San Francisco 
this month. K. C. Ingram, assistant to 
the president in charge of public and 
employee relations, presided. 

The conference, called bv a railroad 
spokesman “the first large top-flight 
public and employee relations confer- 
ence ever held by the Southern Pacific,” 
followed a similar but smaller experi- 
mental meeting at Houston last spring. 

Keynoting the conference was recog- 
nition that each company officer and 
department head shares responsibility 
with the public relations staff in build- 
ing effective public and employee re- 
lations. “It is vital that we work un- 
ceasingly in. getting both our people 
and the public to think well of our 


company,” D. J. Russell, SP president, 
said in his address which opened the 
meeting. “We just can’t perform lip 
service, either. We must practice what 
we preach.” Mr. Russell emphasized 
the importance of keeping employees 
fully informed about what the com- 
pany is doing as a factor in increasing 
the employees’ sense of participation. 

A panel of SP vice-presidents and 
department heads discussed at the 
opening session what their various de- 
partments could do to continue build- 
ing the types of relationships desired, 
and what assistance is needed by their 
departments from the public relations 
staffs. Taking part in this discussion 
were J. W. Corbett, operating vice- 
president; George L. Buland, vice- 
president in charge of the law depart- 
ment; W. W. Hale, vice-president, sys- 
tem freight traffic; C. E. Peterson, 
vice-president, system passenger traffic; 
U. E. Nordeen, assistant general audi- 
tor; L. B. Young, assistant to president; 
D. J. McGanney, vice-president; and 
J. C. Carter, executive assistant. 

The SP, it was announced, plans 
more conferences at other key head- 
quarter points. 


Sturgis Replaces Pick 
As Chief of Engineers 


Major General Samuel D. Sturgis, 
Jr., has been appointed Chief of En- 
gineers, effective December 1, to suc- 
ceed Lieutenant General Lewis A. Pick. 
General Pick will retire November 30, 
having reached the statutary retire- 
ment age. General Sturgis has been 
serving as commander of the Com- 
munications Zone, U.S. Army, in 
Europe. 
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DIESELIZATION OF ALL’ ERIE 
FREIGHT service was completed 
recently with receipt of two 1,600-hp. 
American Locomotive-General Electric 
diesel units. Observing one of the two 
new units are, left to right: Robert 
Conners, general foreman, diesel 
shops; W. G. Carlson, assistant super- 
intendent of motive power; C. P. 


we 





Brooks, mechanical engineer; F. M. 
Byers, fireman; and George Feyook, 
engineman. The Erie’s diesel fleet in- 
cludes 467 units, with five more still 
on order. Today the road owns 46 
steam locomotives, of which only 30 
are actually in service. They are used 
in local commuter service around 


Jersey City, N. J. 





Review of Car Program 


Shows More Time Needed 


Freight car production in 1952 has 
lagged so far behind schedule that the 
Defense Transport Administration has 
recommended a new “target date” for 
completion of the freight car expan- 
sion program. 

Originally set at July 1, 1954, D.T.A. 
has suggested to the Defense Produc- 
tion Administration that this date be 
postponed to October 1, 1954. 

D.T.A. made the recommendation in 
connection with its first “reappraisal” 
of the freight car program. The agency 
said it found “no need” for changing 
the original production goal set last 
April. That goal called for delivery 
of 296,500 new freight cars to the 
railroads between January 1, 1951, and 
July 1, 1954 (Railway Age, April 14, 
pages 12-13). 

“Owing to the loss of steel products 
due to the steel strike of 1952 and 
other production losses, D.T.A. has 
suggested that the July 1. 1954, target 
date be postponed to October 1, 1954,” 
a D.T.A. announcement said. 

Reappraisal of the freight car pro- 
gram led D.T.A. to make these addi- 
tional recommendations to D.P.A.: 


Allotments of controlled materials for 
the second quarter of 1953 should be 
sufficient for construction of 238,500 new 
freight cars. 

The second-quarter allotments should 
meet railroad requests for maintenance 
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material, including 450,000 net tons of 
new rail. 

Subsequent allotments should provide 
material for the construction of an average 
of 38,660 new freight car units per quar- 
ter. : 

These subsequent allotments should 
provide not less than 450,000 net tons of 
rail per quarter, exclusive of steel re- 
quired for manufacture of frogs and 
switches. é 

D.P.A. should allocate maintenance 
material other than rail in the quantities 
for which individual railroads file re- 
quests. 


Carriers, Patrons, 
Government in Forum 


Representatives of transport agen- 
cies, shippers, and the federal govern- 
ment are scheduled to participate in 
the Regional Transportation Confer- 
ence which will be held at the Nicollet 
Hotel, Minneapolis, December 10° and 
11. The conference is being sponsored 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States in cooperation with the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
and the Minneapolis Traffic Asoscia- 
tion. 

The railroad representative will be 
G. A. McNamara, president of the 
Soo Line, who will participate in a 
panel discussion of the question, “Is 
there too much transport regulation?” 
The discussion will be held December 
11 under the chairmanship of Earl B. 
Smith, vice-president, General Mills, 


Inc.; other participants will include 
J. H. Carmichael, president, Capital 
Airlines; R. J. Babcock, president. 
Dakota Transfer & Storage Co.; R. J. 
Andress, vice-president (traffic), Serv- 
ice Pipe Line Company; and S. R. 
Sundstrom, president, Pennsylvania 
Greyhound Lines. 

Other proceedings of the conference 
will include discussions of “Govern- 
ment Executive Agencies and Trans- 
port,” by Jack Garrett Scott, under 
secretary of commerce for transporta- 
tion; and “Economic and Political 
Changes Affecting Transportation,” by 
D. G. Ward, director of transporta- 
tion, Mathieson Chemical Corporation. 
Also, there will be a discussion by a 
shippers’ panel of “Federal Aids to 
Transportation,” and an address on 
“Legislative Objectives of the National 
Industrial Traffic League,’ by the 
chairman of the league’s Special Com- 
mittee on Transportation Outlook and 
Policy—A. H. Schwietert, traffic direc- 
tor of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry (Railway Age, 
November 10, page 77). 

The day after the close of the con- 
ference, December 12, the U.S. cham- 
ber’s Transportation and Communica- 
tion Committee will hold a. meeting, 
also at Minneapolis. The committee’s 
program will cover various matters 
now before it for recommendations as 
to what chamber policies should be. 
These matters include user charges for 
publicly provided facilities, proposed 
repeal of the long -and- short - haul 
clause, and proposed legislation to 
expedite abandonments of unprofitable 
carrier services and to speed extension 
of interstate rate increases to intra- 
state traffic. 








FREIGHT CREWS enjoy the air on 
the veranda of the Pennsylvania’s 
modern rest facility for lay-over 
crews at Enola, Pa. 
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The Spacer-Nipper-Spiker 


The Pullman-Standard Car Manu- 


facturing Company, Chicago, has re- 


M PRO V E D 


cently developed an experimental model 
of a tie spacer-nipper-spiker. This ma- 
chine, which is now working on a 
large eastern railroad, is a self-pro- 





The new machine has a running speed of 25 
m.p.h. and has a powered set-off mechanism. 


Close-up view of the claw-like spacing 
head at the front of the machine. 
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pelled single unit which combines all 
of the machinery necessary to (1) 
space the tie at the desired interval; 
(2) hold the tie firmly against the 
base of the rail; and (3) spike it. 

It is said to be the first maintenance- 
of-way machine to take advantage of 
the electromagnetic track brake used 
so successfully on the modern electric 
street car. 

These brakes may be _ applied 
to the track to give added holding 
power during the period when the ma- 
chine is pulling a tie to a new posi- 
tion in the track, thus providing much 
greater pulling power than would be 
obtainable with the weight of the ma- 
chine alone. 


Measured Stops 


The car also has a special meter- 
ing device for measuring the intervals 
at which the unit stops as it works 
down the track; this can be pre- 
set to handle any spacing requirements. 
A hydraulically operated  claw-like 
spacing head then positions the tie 
at the predetermined point and holds 
it firmly against the rail while it is 
being spiked. 

Four standard spike guns can be 
used, but normally only two would be 
used for the tie-spiking operation. Each 
tie-spiking gun is controlled from the 
spike-man’s platform over each rail, 
thereby eliminating time and effort 
spent in dragging the gun and hose 
from tie to tie. 





Push-Pull Control 
For Toilets 


This product is applicable to toilet 
instaljations in new and existing rail- 
way ¢oaches and sleeping cars where 
it is |desirable to eliminate the older 
push-ftod arrangements which operated 
flush |valves from externally mounted 
hand {levers or pedals. 

Th¢ control is adaptable to difficult 
contojirs. 

This unit transmits mechanical mo- 
tion from a convenient point of ap- 
plicajion to a remote point of oper- 
ation 

Ba$ic elements consist of a moving 
member or linkage enclosed in either 
a rigjd or flexible casing, or combina- 
tion bf both. Four types of operating 
mechpnisms are available: a rotary 
handje, a hand lever, a pedal and 
buttoh. 

A |wide variety of fittings and at- 
tachments are available with this de- 
vice, made by Simmonds Products, Inc., 
Tarrytown, N.Y., in many types of 
applications. 
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STEEL 
CROSSINGS 





Where other crossings soon deteriorate from the battering of heavy 
trucks and automobiles, Blaw-Knox Steel Crossings show little 
sign of wear. Made from electroforged steel grating, they last as 


long as the rails themselves. 


The open mesh construction admits sun and air... prevents rotting 
of ties and foundation supports. Panels are easily removed and 


replaced when tamping is required. 


It costs practically nothing to keep your crossings in top condition 
when you install Blaw-Knox Steel Crossings. And good crossings 


foster public goodwill. 


Write for Bulletin 2395 describing rail- 
road applications of Blaw-Knox Grating. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF BLAW-KNOX 
GRATING FOR RAILROAD CROSSINGS 


East of the Mississippi— Railroad and 
Industrial Products Company, 332 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4. Illinois. 
West of the Mississippi-— Brodhead Steel 
Products Company, 17th & Wisconsin Streets, 
San Francisco 10, California. 
Canada—Central Bridge Company, Tren- 
ton, Ontario. 


Railway Equipment and Grating Department 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


Blaw-Knox Division 


2044 Farmers Bank Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





BLAW-KNOX RUNNING BOARDS 
AND STEPS—are constructed from elec- 
troforged steel grating—as are Blaw-Knox 
platforms, diesei ramps, battery boxes, bat- 
tery shelves and fan funnel grills. Write for 
Bulletin 2395. 


Electrofarged ® STEEL 


BLAW-KNOX  coaevs Ge 
A BOARDS, STEPS 
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Current Publications 


BOOKS 


DuPont—the Autobiography of an Amer- 
ican Enterprise. 138 pages, illustrations. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth ave., 
New York 17. $5. 

“This is a book without an author, just 
as it is a story without an end. In the 
summer of 1802, masons laid the first 
stones of a small mill on Brandywine 
creek, near Wilmington, Del. Directing 
the work, his drawings in hand, was a 
young refugee from French dictatorship, 
recently arrived in America. The mill was 
his stake in the future of his adopted 
land. From that day forward, the venture 
was to be known by his name: E. I. du- 
Pont de Nemours. The century and a half 
that followed saw both venture and nation 
expand far beyond the narrow borders 
that confined each in 1802. This growth 
has been, in each instance, a matter of 
cause and effect. DuPont grew because the 
growing nation’s needs and its free tra- 
ditions encouraged progress. The nation 
grew because DuPont, and a thousand 
others, were contributing the seeds of 
growth that germinate in daring risk and 
innovation.” The above is quoted from the 
foreword to this very beautifully produced 
story of E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. 
published in commemoration of the 150th 
anniversary of the founding of the com- 
pany on July 19, 1802. A listing of the 
chapters indicates the scepe of the book. 
They are: E. I. duPont de Nemours comes 
to the new world; a new business on the 
Brandywine; the company takes root, starts 
to flourish; duPont marches with the na- 
tion; new horizons beyond the Brandy- 
wine; diversification keynotes a new day; 
duPont and World War I; an album of 
leadership; a generation of peace; the 
company goes to war again; the post-war 
expansion pregram; the company today. 


Manual of Transportation Law, by Frank 
M. Cushman. 408 pages. The Transporta- 
tion Press, P. O. Box 381, Dallas 1, Tex. $6. 

This manual has been designed for the 
practical traffic man who needs to know 
more about transportation law in his daily 
work and for the student of this subject. 
The author explains the development of 
regulation in general and the regulation 
of transportation in particular since the 
early days of the Constitution. From this 
essential background the pattern of regu- 
lation is brought down to date. The na- 
tional transportation policy; definition, 
scope and interpretation of interstate com- 
merce; duties of common carriers; in- 
equality of treatment; the shippers’ right 
to route; and tariff publication are dis- 
cussed, as are the Reed-Bulwinkle amend- 
ment, motor carrier regulation, water car- 
rier regulation and freight forwarder regu- 
lation. Five appendices cover terms and 
conditions of the transportation contract 
as included in the approved bill of lading. 
formal complaints, the development and 
completion of investigation and suspense 
action, important and applicable elements 
of evidence and general rules of practice. 
Some 476 leading decisions affecting the 
Interstate Commerce Act are discussed. 
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= Order EX-CELL-O 
: Pins and Bushings 


= From Stock | 
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FOR LOCOMOTIVES, 
PASSENGER 
AND FREIGHT CARS 





If your railroad pins and bushings are among 
Ex-Cell-O’s wide range of standard sizes, you 
can save money and expedite delivery by order- 
ing directly from stock. You'll get highest quality 
materials and workmanship, as evidenced by the 
fact that more than 200 railroads and equipment 
builders depend on Ex-Cell-O for hardened and 
ground steel pins and bushings. Order them 
directly from the convenient Ex-Cell-O Catalog. 


For a complete listing of standard Ex-Cell-O Pins and 
Bushings for Diesel and steam locomotives and passenger 
car equipment, write for new Ex-Cell-O Bulletin 32428. 


EX-CELL-O CORPORATION 
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Benchmarks 
and Yardsticks 


THAT WAS FRANK TALK by President T. D. Beven 
of the EJ&E about the widespread disregard of 
Rule G, which we reported in our November 3 
issue. A railroader |in Texas writes as follows 
about it: 

“T’d like to hear the opinions of some of the 
chief operating offiders on Mr. Beven’s recom- 
mendation that employees refuse to work with 
fellow-employees wh are too drunk to perform 
their duties. I suspect most operating officers would 
charge an employee |with desertion who would re- 
fuse to work under such conditions. Maybe there 
are executives who share Mr. Beven’s opinion, but 
all the supervisory officers I know, without excep- 
tion, take a very dim view of such drastic action. 
All I can say is, I wish I’d asked the EJ&E for a 
job when I was younger.” 

Drinking on duty-—or (almost as bad) going on 
duty more or less “under the influence”—is ob- 
viously not getting the drastic disciplinary atten- 
tion it invariably received in times gone by. There’s 
not much use discussing why this has happened— 
unless such inquiry will point to a cure. 

There’s no doubt that the indulgent attitude of 
adjustment board referees to flagrant drunkenness 
on duty has taken the heart out of many super- 
visors who used to be stern disciplinarians on all 
safety violations—and especially on Rule G. On 
the other hand, isn’t it possible that some super- 
visors are too tolerant of waywardness regarding 
Rule G, because their own consciences about ad- 
herence to this rule may not be altogether clear? 

We’re still paying for the folly of prohibition— 
which was just one more case of the government 
trying to take over individual prerogatives, with 
disastrous results. Prior to prohibition, over-in- 
dulgence had become distinctly less and less re- 
spectable, but prohibition suddenly made a slight- 
ly risky and hence amusing game of it; and atti- 
tudes were formed which it may take generations 
to alter. Maybe the Alcoholics Anonymous people 
could do something about the situation—except, 
of course, for the fact that a railroad employee 
who drinks on or near duty can become a serious 
safety risk long before he ever gets bad enough 
off to be a likely candidate for AA. 

If there are other railroaders who feel like our 
friend from Texas does, we’d like to hear from 
them—and, as well, from those who may disagree 
with him. That’s what this space is for—to try to 
discover some of the standards a fellow doing rail- 
road work will find helpful to him. Not just the 
technical standards of a particular job—but stand- 
ards of behavior, of belief, of association, too. 


j.G LL. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 


Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishers 
Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers 
Built-In High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide 
Type Fire Extinguishing Systems 
Built-In Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems 
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@ There’s no halfway feeling about fire and its resulting 
destruction with an expert fire protection engineer... he ac- 


tually hates to see a little fire roar into a raging inferno and 
create a sizeable loss. 


This personal sense of responsibility is inherent with 
C-O-TWO Fire Protection Engineers...a definite plus in 
your behalf. Whether its fire detecting or fire extinguishing 
...portables or built-in systems...C-O-TWO means top 


] quality backed by experienced engineering that results in 
: q q a operating superiority for you at all times. 
With C-O-TWO Fire Protection Equipment, simplicity, 


practicability, longevity and minimum maintenance are 
built-in features that guarantee fast, positive action the in- 
stant fire strikes. Furthermore, extensive manufacturing 
and field installation skills, together with approvals such as 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., Factory Mutual Lab- 
oratories, Armed Forces and Government Bureaus assure 
you of the finest in modern fire protection equipment. 

Rushed production periods and future expansions are 
some of the many problems carefully considered in a plant- 
wide firesafety recommendation by C-O-TWO Fire Protec- 
tion Engineers ...the prime objective always being the best 
type fire protection equipment for the particular fire 
hazard concerned. 


WHEN BUSINESS STOPS ...INCOME STOPS! 


Don’t take chances with your investment. Secure the benefits 
of highly efficient fire protection engineering today...our 
extensive experience over the years is at your disposal with- 
out obligation. Get the facts now! 





€-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 ¢ NEW JERSEY 
C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT. OF CANADA, LTD. * TORONTO 8 * ONTARIO 
Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
AFFILIATED WITH PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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RAILROAD VIEWPOINT IMPRESSES STATE REGULATORS 


One of the most important things that has ever hap- 
pened to the railroads occurred in Little Rock week 
before last, when the state regulators voted to accept 
and put into effect the recommendations of their special 
committee on the “passenger deficit problem” (as re- 
ported on pages 67-71 of last week’s Railway Age). Their 
forthright action was probably the’ most important re- 
corded change in the attitude of regulators toward the 
railroads—as distinct from changes in the law under 
which they operate—in the whole history of regulation. 
Their action also refutes absolutely the argument that 
the railroads’ campaign for equal treatment is a waste 
of time. 

Not only did the representatives of the state regulatory 
commissions confess the defects of their own past poli- 
cies, but they attacked state laws which hinder realistic 
regulation and promote labor featherbedding, and blunt- 
ly admonished the brotherhoods to quit practices which 
heighten the cost of running passenger trains. They 
accepted almost without exception the analysis of the 
reasons for the passenger deficit which the railroads 
have been talking about ever since the end of the war 
—subsidy of competitors; inability to take off “the 
clunkers”; the commutation problem; inadequate com- 
pensation for carrying head-end traffic; “sticky” labor 
agreements; state “full-crewing” laws; and the effect 
of the federal transportation tax in encouraging private 
transportation. In fact, the list of reasons given in the 
regulators’ report, although arrived at independently, 
is almost exactly the same as the factors listed in Rail- 
way Age’s lead editorial in the “Passenger Traffic Num- 
ber,” May 19, 1952. 


A Mighty Change 


When it is considered how adamant too many state 
commissions have been, right up to the present, in deny- 
ing the railroads flexibility, the adoption of this report 
may properly be characterized as breath-taking. It is a 
reversal in the historical process not dissimilar to the 
conversion of Charlemagne. The amazing aspect of the 
action taken by the National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners is that it formally recog- 
nizes the disabilities under which the railroads have had 
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to operate; that it says specifically what the state com- 
missioners ought to do about that situation in the future; 
and, further, that it puts the regulators on record as 
favoring changes in any laws which tie their hands in 
carrying out their new policies. 

Thus, one of the recommendations virtually directs 
each railroad to seek authority to discontinue any train 
which is currently producing revenues “substantially less 
than direct operating expenses.” At the same time it 
establishes the policy that regulatory bodies “should 
adhere vigorously to the principle that, where the service 
cannot be made compensatory, its abandonment should 
be permitted.” Just in case any commission should balk, 
or quibble about figures, the report favors adoption by 
all the states of a standardized form for filing applications 
for service curtailment—in the interest of “maximum 
expedition.” Also, to deal with undue restraint on the 
exercise of good judgment, the report urges the asso- 
ciation to be on record as favoring amendment of state 
laws “unqualifiedly prohibiting discontinuance of the 
last passenger train on a line of railroad.” 

The report is in no way vague about the trains which 
ought to be taken off. It counts them and identifies them 
as the “key to the entire passenger deficit.” For the com- 
missioners’ acceptance of this fact, the railroad industry 
has to thank the committee of its own accounting officers 
who undertook “perhaps the most comprehensive study 
of its kind ever undertaken by the railroads”—the de- 
tailed operating results—during the test month of May 
1951—of some 1,200 trains which the railroads selected 
as those which failed to pay even direct expenses. It was 
a monumental task to collect the data, to agree upon 
the thorny differences in interpretation of data between 
individual roads, and to collate the whole into a usable, 
understandable, acceptable summary. The railroads’ task 
was done so well that the commissioners’ report defi- 
nitely refers to the trains so listed as the kind which the 
regulators ought to allow the railroads to discontinue. 

The list of 1,200 does not, of course, cover all the 
trains which lose more “cash” than they earn. Omitted 
from it deliberately were all commuter services, many 
runs of less than 50 miles, and trains which the opera- 
tors believed it unwise or unfeasible to withdraw— 
many of which, as the report itself points out, are also 
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losing money. The recommendations of the report im- 
pose no bar against their discontinuance on the same 
basis as the chosen 1,200 trains. 

? 


User Charges Advocated 


Another heart-warming point in the utilities commis- 
sioners’ action is their unqualified acceptance of the 
railroads’ complaint that the subsidization of road and 
air transport is a prime cause of the railroads’ passenger 
deficit. Their report recommends that the general solicitor 
of the N.A.R.U.C. appear before “appropriate congres- 
sional committees” to (1) inform the legislators how 
subsidies affect railroads’ passenger operations—and the 
public; (2) seek the elimination of the 15 per cent fed- 
eral passenger transportation tax; and (3) ask for 
“fair” competition of parcel post with railway express. 
It goes on to ask that the association record itself as 
favoring “compensatory” user charges on all forms of 
commercial passenger transportation using public facili- 
ties. Unlike half-hearted government and civic body 
pronouncements on the subsidy question, the commis- 
sioners’ recommendation is without “ifs” or “buts”; it 
urges, in effect, “make ’em all pay what is right.” 

Finally, the commissioners’ report is a frank criticism 
of the effect of union agreements and state crewing laws 
in building up the cost of railroad passenger trans- 


portation beyond reasonable limits. It says the associa- 
tion should definitely favor changes in laws which stand 
in the way of the employment of minimum train crews 
—“consistent with safe operation.” It urges manage- 
ment and brotherhoods to make drastic changes in 
operating practices. 

This paper has, for years, expressed the opinion that, 
the more successful the railroads are in getting the 
regulators’ constituents “off their backs,” the more likely 
they are to get favorable decisions. The report implies 
practical sanction of this point of view in its resumé of 
the manner in which some railroads have “gone beyond 
a mere statistical presentation of their cases” in an effort 
to “mitigate the resistance of the public” and thus “make 
it easier for the commissions to take affirmative action 
on abandonment applications.” Both “missionary” del- 
egations into affected communities and “simplified and 
colorful showings of the deficit problem” in place of 
“technical niceties” have the apparent applause of the 
report’s authors. 

The state commissioners have wrestled manfully with 
consciences pricked by data skilfully and honestly sup- 
plied them by the railroads. With their changed attitude, 
the railroads may expect a radically changed climate 
for doing business. At the same time, the obligation to 
help square the regulators with “the folks back home” 
remains as important as ever. 





PRODUCT SPECIALISTS 
FOR THE TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


In this space a few weeks ago it was observed that 
most railroad customers know a great deal market-wise 
about the transportation business, but that the railroads 
have few people who are comparably expert in the 
business of most of their customers. The president of a 
large midwestern railroad advises us that: 

“The widely practiced geographical system of terri- 
tory assignments, it seems to me, is not the proper 
approach to present-day railroad sales problems, be- 
cause it places too much emphasis on geography and 
not enough on the detailed wants and needs of different 
kinds of shippers. The more I mull over the problem 
the more I feel that sales effort should be directed toward 
the end of supplying the individual shipper’s needs, 
rather than the artificial goal of geographical coverage 
—and that leads to the need for greater specialization 
on the part of the individual salesman. Yet geographical 
coverage cannot be completely neglected because the 
railroad must maintain local points of contact.” 

By way of experiment, this railroad president’s idea 
is being given a trial in the traffic department of his 
railroad through the appointment of an oil and petroleum 
traffic-solicitation expert. The man has no territorial 


limitations, but is confined strictly to handling oil and 
petroleum matters. In the six months since his appoint- 
ment, this man has brought about a substantial increase 
in the volume (in relation to production) of petroleum 
trafic moving over this railroad. This has come about, 
the management believes, because this “specialist” is a 
highly-trained rate man, thoroughly and _ intimately 
familiar with all the tariffs concerned with petroleum 
traffic; and is experienced in “the making of rates that 
will attract traffic and produce a profit for the railroad.” 
He has made the specialized service, equipment and 
rate needs of this industry his full-time interest. 

Of course, solicitation “product experts,” working on 
a systemwide basis, can never completely replace a 
geographical sales force—the president of this railroad 
believes—because a railroad must still have representa- 
tives from the sales department strategically placed on 
all parts of the railroad to provide shippers with essen- 
tial local contacts, But local contacts can be made more 
effective, if the territorial solicitation forces are pro- 
vided with a “supporting corps” of experts on such 
types of traffic as are likely to respond to specialized 
study. 

In even a short space of time, this limited experiment 
by one railroad suggests that the idea, of the “product 
specialist” has definite merit. 
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The location of supplies on the “Train Master,” showing the tanks on either end which 
may be used for 2,400 gal. of water or to increase fuel capacity to 4,200 gal. 


The Train Master ... 


New Locomotive Packs 2,400 Horsepower 


Fairbanks-Morse Universal hood-type design, with six motors, is operable in 
either direction for freight and passenger work and for switching movements 


On November 20 Fairbanks-Morse unveiled plans for 
the “Train Master’—a six-motor, 2,400-hp. hood-type 
locomotive that will handle traffic loads for which one 
conventional 1,600-hp. unit is not quite adequate but 
for which two such units constitute an overinvestment 
in motive power. 

The hood-type design was chosen for both operating 
and maintenance reasons. As the “Train Master” can 
operate in either direction with good visibility, it is 
equally capable of handling everything from main-line 
passenger and time freight runs to local freight and 
transfer runs which entail a large number of switching 
moves. The hood-type construction further results in 
maximum accessibility of the power plant and associated 
equipment. 

Powered by a single 12-cylinder F-M opposed-piston 
engine, the “Train Master” provides the horsepower, 
transmission capacity, weight on drivers and general 
design features to fit it for any class of service. All of 
the appurtenances and accessories required for all classes 
of service can be applied to any one unit; it is not 
necessary to substitute one feature for another. Despite 
this flexibility in design, the overall length is only 66 ft. 

The increase in horsepower and train-handling capacity 
is matched by comparable increases in other features. 
The tractive force is 50 per cent greater than in 1,600-hp. 
four-motor freight units, permitting the “Train Master” 
to handle 50 per cent more train than a four-motor unit 
will handle on a given grade. The greater horsepower 
rating of this locomotive over others of the six-motor, 
six-axle arrangement makes it available for more runs 
per day because it can handle heavy drags with less 
elapsed time between terminals. 
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The 114:1 ratio has been carried out in provision for 
operating supplies. Fuel tank capacity versus weight of 
trains handled is the same as or better than conven- 
tional 1,600-hp. freight locomotive units. Sand capacity 
is slightly more than 50 per cent greater. The dynamic 
brake capacity of 3,000 hp. at the rail is 50 to 100 per 
cent greater than that available on 1,600-hp. four-motor 
units. 

The “Train Master” is in no way restricted to heavy 
main-line trackage. The Cooper’s bridge loading factor, 
with a 62,500-lb. axle loading, varies from E50 to E45, 
depending on the span. Rail stressing due to vertical 
load is 11 per cent less than a four-axle 1,600-hp. unit 
with the same axle loading. The locomotive alone can 
negotiate a 27-deg. curve; in multiple or with a train, 
it can take a 21-deg. curve. 

So that this locomotive can be available for pas- 
senger service, either as a full-time assignment or as 
part-time duty to handle special passenger-train move- 
ments, the design provides for the installation of a 
4,500-lb.-per-hour Vapor steam generator. This capacity 
is sufficient to heat a fifteen-car train at zero temper- 
atures. The high steam-generator capacity has been 
matched with a feed-water tank capacity of 2,400 gal. 
on each unit, which is sufficient water to supply this 
steam generator operating at full capacity for over four 
hours, or more than long enough to cover the distance 
between existing water-supply stations. 

Train-heating water capacity is provided in two tanks. 
The first, of 1,000-gal. capacity, is installed on the for- 
ward end platform and forms the floor for the boiler 
compartment as well as the outside walking surfaces. 


The second, of 1,400-gal. capacity, is placed on the rear 
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The “Train Master” has the horsepower, transmission ca- 
pacity and weight on drivers to fit it for any class of service. 
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The dynamic brake utilizes fully the capacity of the trac- 
tion motors, dissipating 3,000 hp. at the rail over the 
braking range. 


end platform and forms the outside walking surfaces at 
that end, as well as the floor of the cooling section. The 
end platform locations were selected for equal weight 
distribution and for low bending moments in the under- 
frame when fully loaded. The two tanks are connected 
by a 4-in. pipe carried in the underframe assembly, and 
the steam generator feedwater pump suction line is con- 
nected to the 4-in. pipe near its mid-point. With this 
arrangement the steam generator line will be fully 
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covered by water when the supply is low and water 
tends to flow to one tank due to grade or rapid de- 
celeration. 

The water tank system is filled through connections 
on the forward tank. This tank is vented to atmosphere 
through a check which prevents overspill during the 
interval between reaching full level in the forward and 
rear tanks, The rear tank is vented to atmosphere with- 
out a check in the line; therefore overspill from the rear 
tank occurs when both tanks are full. 

Water level is indicated by a direct-reading float-type 
dial face gage mounted in the forward tank and visible 
inside the locomotive. The tanks are fitted with wash- 
out plugs for flushing between each set of baffles in one 
direction. 

When the “Train Master” is equipped for freight 
service only, the water-tank space may be utilized in 
one of two ways. Normally, a frame is used to support 
the walkway, superstructure and equipment above these 
two locations, with the space within the frame reserved 
for placement of ballast required for the total weight 
desired. In the event that an unusually large fuel capacity 
is desired, the water tanks can be fitted as fuel tanks 
and connected to the main 1,800-gal. fuel tank, giving 
a total fuel capacity of 4,200 gal. 

The train heating installation includes a 214-in. welded 
steam trainline, 24-in. ball-joint steam-line end con- 
nectors and standby connections for steam heating the 
engine cooling water. A steam trainline pressure gage 
is visible from the fireman’s position. 


Parts Interchangeability Maintained 


Care has been taken to maintain maximum inter- 
changeability of parts between this new locomotive and 
existing Fairbanks-Morse models which it supplements. 
This locomotive uses the standard F-M 2,400-hp. power 
plant and accessory equipment and will, with few excep- 
tions, utilize the same accessory equipment and control 
elements now furnished on F-M units. 

The general arrangement is such that the short hood, 
or boiler end of the locomotive, will be the forward end 
for maximum visibility. This is optional, however, and 
the reverse arrangement of cab control can be provided, 
as can two control stations for operation in either direc- 
tion in high-speed service in high-traffic-density areas. 
Positive cab ventilation is provided, so that with doors 
and side windows closed, fresh air is drawn into and 
circulated through the cab before being drawn off into 
the engine room by induced suction. All air drawn into 
the engine compartment is filtered through 14 remov- 
able 20 in. by 20 in. by 2 in. oil-coated impingement- 
type panel air filters. 

The ready-to-run weight is 375,000 lb. equally dis- 
tributed to the six driving axles for adequate adhesion 
to utilize the full power of the “Train Master.” This 
weight includes ballast in varying amounts, as shown 
by the following examples of combinations of equipment 
installed: 

Locomotive with engine lubricant and cooling system 
full, 1,800 gal. of fuel, 48 cu. ft. of sand, no dynamic 
brakes, no steam generator, and no train heating water: 
weight would be approximately 343,000 lb., to which 
would be added up to 32,000 lb. of ballast, largely con- 
crete, for a total weight of 375,000 lb. 

“Train Master” with engine oil and cooling system 
full, 1,800 gal. of fuel, 48 cu. ft. of sand, 2,400 gal. of 
train heat water, dynamic brake, and a 4,500-lb.-per-hr. 
steam generator: weight in this casé would be approx- 
imately 366,000 lb., to which up to 9,000 lb. of ballast 
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The Tri-Mount truck, 
named for the _ three- 
point support shown in 
the top view, features 
good riding qualities 
and_ accessibility for 
maintenance. 











might be added to bring the total weight to 375,000 Ib. 

The total weight is not limited to 375,000 lb. but may 
be increased by additional ballast when extremely high 
starting tractive force is desired for special applications. 

In operation, the six motors are first connected across 
the main generator terminals in two groups, with the 
three motors in each group in series and the two groups 
in parallel at full field strength. As locomotive speed 
increases, motor field strength is reduced by two steps 
of partial shunting. The next step is transition, or a 
change in motor connections across the main generator, 
to two in series, three groups in parallel at full field 
strength. With further speed increases, motor field 
strength is reduced in three successive steps of shunting. 
When locomotive speed is decreasing these events occur 
in the opposite sequence. 

The field shunting connections are made through 
electro-magnetic contactors. The main motor connections 
across the generator are made by electropneumatic con- 
tactors which in turn are energized by a motor-operated 
cam-action multiple switch arranged to provide closed 
circuit transition with the required time delay and inter- 
locking inherent in the design and relationship of the 
several cams. The signal for each of the shunting and 
transition events is an automatic function of locomotive 
speed, and is given by a control unit proved on previous 
F-M locomotives. 

The system of excitation and automatic load control 
permits use of a selector through which excitation can 
be held to values appropriate for humping operations. 
This device provides a single manual step for obtaining 
the small amount of power required at low speeds when 
humping cars. The eight throttle steps divide the total 
humping power into the small increments needed to 
regulate train speed over the hump as the tractive force 


requirements change. 
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CONTINUOUS TRACTIVE FORCE RATINGS and Speeds for 


the Three Gear Ratios Available on the ‘Train Master’ 


Tractive force 


Maximum speed lb. at m.p-h. 

Gear ratio m.p.h. (continuous rating) 
68:15 65 78,750 at 9.2 
63:15 70 72,900 at 9.9 
62:17 80 63,300 at 11.4 





DYNAMIC BRAKE CURVE 


Max. dyn. 

Curve No. Gear ratio brake, Ib. 
1 68:15 70,000 
a 63:15 64,800 
3 62:17 56,400 





GENERAL DATA ON FAIRBANKS-MORSE 2,400-HP. “TRAIN 
MASTER” 


Horsepower ...cccssccceccceeeesnsceececaeereseneees 2,400 
NAM cig ncirice@tMONNE NS <= 3 o.= Sisic: 25,0 viers:nis.ciiursiiniaceta sider cele c-C 
Wheel diameter, in. .......-+-++ pene s teen ee eeeeneeees 2 
Journal-bearing size, rolier or plain, in. ........eeeees 61/2 x 12 
Starting tractive force at 30 per cent adhesion, lb. .... TIZ2500 
Continuous tractive force at 10 m.p.h., Ib. ....+---+:-- 72,900 
Maximum speed with 63:15 gearing (optional gearing 
available), m.p.h. ...--..--..--- sce s sce eeeeeee 70 
Dynamic brake capacity at rail, hp. ....-.-+eeeeeeeees 3,000 
on APRA rr rrer rir irre er ce 66 
CRUE o. dinia <.cig. sic <.cie ses cinkwisinessewcesecaas 15 
Truck center distance, ft.- im. ....cccerecccccccesceees 41—6 
Reeser AME EINE Be 6. 5 'oc5'o:c50 2:5 «0 0:4n eeadeececounceos 13 
Wedel Gite tet FES mUIK a o.oo 6 ose cc sie 6.ecciadineaeciccciene A9—334 
Maximum weight on drivers, fully loaded, Ib. ...... 375,000 
Average axle load at rail, Ib. .........e-eeeeeeccees 62,500 
Steam generator capacity, Ib. per hr. ...........-.---- 4,500 
BOGE OO cccsccciecksccecvacesecseccineeecesecteceedere 1,800 
NONE Rao at at 9 oss ocd acs 1d aia wine ai alolere a o Sei warerelees 2,400 
SACU Ne vote 0s o:eip. ood divis nicccisien:sicisiereierclnelnisis oirciosia 48 





Air from the main generator is vented directly out- 
side by ducts. This method of disposing of warm main- 
generator air prevents the accumulation of excess heat 
within the engine compartment and provides 20-25-deg. 
cooler air to the traction-motor blowers than usually 
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Only 66 ft. long and 15 ft. high, the “Train Master” can be equipped with steam generator, dy- 
namic braking and train control together with the full maximum capacity for operating supplies. 





encountered when main generator air is discharged in- 
side. Engine air is separately drawn directly from out- 
side through six 20-in. by 20-in. by 4-in. impingement- 
type panel air filters having two density stages. 

Electrohydraulic contro] of engine speed is used, the 
throttle having the conventional eight steps. Automatic 
control of the strength of a two-pole field in the main- 
generator exciter is used to regulate main-generator out- 
put for each throttle step. Throttle steps are trainlined 
electrically for multiple unit control. 

The multiple-unit control arrangement includes elec- 
tric trainlining of throttle, reverser, dynamic brake con- 
trol, boiler blow-down control, alarm signals, wheel slip 
indications, full sanding control, and air compressor 
synchronizing. Conventional multiple-unit air trainlines 
are provided for 24-RL brake equipment. Duplex re- 
ceptacles and trainline pipe connections are provided. 
The multiple control is flexible enough schematically 
and physically to facilitate multiple operation in existing 
motive-power pools. 

Two auxiliary electrical systems are incorporated in 

the “Train Master.” The first, a variable-voltage, variable- 
frequency three-phase a.c. system, consists of a separately 
excited alternator, powering ten Fairbanks-Morse axial- 
air-gap induction motors. Six are permanently connected, 
with each driving one of six traction-motor blowers, The 
other four drive the four engine cooling-system fans. 
These latter are connected through electromagnetic 
switches on thermostat signal. 
_ The axial-air-gap induction motors were used because 
of their compactness and the low maintenance require- 
ments generally characteristic of induction motors. Each 
traction-motor blower is located on the underframe 
deck and as directly above its corresponding traction 
motor as is physically possible, thus reducing to a mini- 
mum the duct work in the underframe structure. The 
three forward blowers are accessible through a remov- 
able section of the cab floor, the three rear blowers are 
accessible in the engine compartment. The radiator-fan 
motors are accessible in two ways: through the rear end 
door into the cooling-system compartment, and by re- 
moval of the protective grid on the outside. 

All control circuits, lighting circuits, power for steam- 
generator operation, separate excitation, fuel-pump 
motor, and engine starting circuit are supplied from a 
25-kw., 75-volt d.c. generator in conjunction with a 
32-cell lead-acid storage battery. 


The 25-kw. auxiliary generator is mounted in a com- 
mon frame with the main-generator exciter on the main- 
generator frame. The common armature shaft is belt 
driven from the main-generator shaft. Approximately 
21 kw. capacity is available after excitation loads are 
satisfied. This assures ample reserve capacity for the 
normal control, lighting and battery-charging loads and 
for the many extra loads imposed by modern railroad 
operating needs such as cab signal and train speed- 
control systems and communication systems, 

The dynamic brake equipment has been proportioned 
to utilize fully the capacity and characteristics of the 
traction motors, dissipating 3,000 hp. at the rail over 
the braking speed range. The traction motors are cooled 
at this rating by operating the engine, hence the trac- 
tion-motor blowers, at a speed equivalent to sixth-notch 
throttle operation. Control of dynamic braking effort is 
through a selector handle on the master controller. The 
dynamic-brake grids and motor-driven cooling fan are 
housed as a subassembly in the engine hood compart- 
ment. 

The Tri-Mount trucks used under the “Train Master” 
employ the same three-point loading-principle used suc- 
cessfully on most high-speed electric locomotives. The 
center plate is mounted on the No. 1 transom, and two 
loading pads are mounted near the outer ends of the 
second transom. This arrangement spreads the load ap- 
plication along the entire length of the truck, steadies the 
frame and reduces the truck frame reaction to track 
irregularities. The truck also has an independent equal- 
izer system to give the full advantage of the six-wheel 
truck’s known ability to absorb high and low spots. 

The center plate has been moved away from its cus- 
tomary position directly above the center motor, making 
it possible to eliminate the heavy bridge structure and 
to provide accessibility to the center traction motor. As 
a result, on this truck, all motors are equally accessible 
for inspection and servicing, and wheel and motor as- 
semblies can be dropped without disconnecting the 
traction-motor blower ducts. The brake rigging is sim- 
ilarly easily maintained, being completely visible for 
inspection and having adequate clearance for changing 
shoes. Clasp brakes are used for high braking power 
with low shoe pressure. Traction motors, wheels, axle 
and gear assemblies and journal bearings, plain or 
roller, are interchangeable with comparable units on 
other Fairbanks-Morse locomotives. 
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The C.T.C. is controlled 
by a machine in the dis- 
patcher’s office at Man- 
chester. 





. On the Atlantic Coast Line... 


C.T.C. Adapted to Volume of Traffic— 
Present and Future 


Costs reduced by planning signaling system to meet 
present traffic requirements, with provision for 
expansion as anticipated traffic increases occur 


A special arrangement of centralized traffic control, 
designed to reduce installation costs in relation to 
present-day traffic, yet capable of being easily expanded 
to handle more trains, has been installed on 129 miles 
of single track on the Atlantic Coast Line between Fitz- 
gerald, Ga., and Manchester. 

This segment is part of the former Atlanta, Birming- 
ham & Coast, which was merged with the ACL in 1946, 
and is now operated as the Western division of the 
ACL. This division includes lines from Atlanta and 
Birmingham to Manchester, and then from Manchester 
to Waycross, Ga., where it connects with the ACL main 
line north to Richmond, Va., and south to Jacksonville 
and other points in Florida. 


Traffic Has Increased 


Since the AB&C was taken over by the ACL, the track 
has been rebuilt with 100-lb. rail, new ties and crushed 
stone ballast, and traffic has grown rapidly. Tonnage has 
increased more than 130 per cent, and while the ACL 
handles much longer trains over the improved property 
by use of multiple-unit diesels, the number of trains 
operated has increased approximately 50 per cent. 
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Prospects for the Western division indicate a continuing 
growth, and as the ACL progresses its program of build- 
ing up the importance of these properties, it is expected 
that traffic over the line will show an even greater 
increase. These facts necessitated an immediate start 
on a signaling system that would protect present operat- 
ing requirements, but designed, however, for expansion 
commensurate with the future potentialities of the line. 

The “Dixie Flyer,” Chicago-Florida passenger train, 
has recently been rerouted over the Western division 
between Atlanta and Waycross via Manchester and Fitz- 
gerald. The “Dixie Flagler,” Chicago-Florida stream- 
liner, also operates via that route, and a local passenger 
train is operated each way daily. Present scheduled 
freight traffic on the Waycross-Manchester section in- 
cludes eight through trains daily, with extra trains op- 
erated as required. The total traffic ranges from 14 to 
17 trains daily. 

No signaling was in service previously on this seg- 
ment, and with the increase in traffic that has come 
about since the ACL acquired the AB&C, some form of 
track-circuit-controlled signaling was needed as a means 
of expediting train movements and improving safety. 
Based on realization of the benefits of centralized traffic 
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The new C.T.C. territory extends from Fitzgerald to Manchester. 
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The track and signal arrangement between Rupert and Mauk is typical. 











Signals for authorizing train movements are controlled by the dispatcher. 
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Power switch machines were installed at both ends of 
the pass tracks, 


control in several previous installations on the ACL as 
well as on other roads, it was decided to install central- 
ized traffic control, rather than conventional automatic 
block, on the Fitzgerald-Manchester segment, with provi- 
sion for later insertion of intermediate block signals. 
Steps were taken to minimize the equipment required so 
that the cost and capacity of the project as a whole would 
be in proportion to the present traffic load and operat- 
ing requirements, but still provide the basis for expan- 
sion of the system when the volume of traffic justifies. 

The practicability of installing centralized traffic con- 
trol rather than automatic block was enhanced by the fact 
that several of the old pass tracks (as they are called 
on the ACL) were removed, while at the same time 
others were lengthened. Therefore, the number of pass 
tracks to be equipped with power switches and signals, 
controlled by the dispatcher, was reduced from 26 to 
14 on the entire 129 miles. Thus the reduction in num- 
ber of pass tracks; adoption of “pass track to pass 
track” signaling; and use of coded track circuits were 
some of the factors that reduced costs. 


Fewer Pass Tracks 


Previously, the capacity of pass tracks ranged from 
15 to 69 cars, and they were spaced from 1.6 to 8.2 
miles apart. Improvements in track and the use of diesel 
locomotives permitted the operation of longer trains, 
thus requiring longer pass tracks. Experience indicated 
that centralized traffic control, with power switches and 
train operation by signal indication, would permit the 
use of fewer pass tracks. Therefore, when laying new 
rail and rebuilding the track, 13 pass tracks were ex- 
tended, one new pass track was constructed, seven old 
ones were removed, and six were left in place for use 
only as spurs or ‘house tracks. The locations and car 
capacities of the 14 pass tracks are shown in a table. 

In the first 51 miles of the line north from Fitzgerald 
to Lilly, the curves are more numerous, ranging up to 
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d-degree maximum. North from Brownsand to Man- 
chester, 29 miles, the railroad passes through hilly coun- 
try with heavier curvature including four 5-degree curves 
and twelve 6-degree curves, five of the latter being 
within 3 miles of the east end of Manchester yard. The 
maximum permissible speed is 60 m.p.h. for passenger 
irains and 50 m.p.h. for freights. 

As stated previously, traffic presently ranges from 14 
to 17 trains daily. There are no scheduled meets in this 
territory at this time, and the normal spacing between 
following trains is an hour or more. It was decided that, 
under these circumstances, and until the anticipated in- 
crease in traffic occurs, signaling for “pass track to pass 
track” moves would be adequate, with no provision for 
a following train in such a “pass track to pass track” 
block, except between Talbotton and Manchester yard. 





Pass Tracks Capacity 
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This type of installation uses two-position “red” or 
“green” signals for the leave-siding signals, such as 
144RA and 144RC at Rupert, and 148LA and 148LC 
at Mauk (diagram). The “pass track to pass track” 
block eliminates intermediate automatic block signals, 
the only intermediates being signals such as 7483 and 
7520, between Rupert and Mauk, which serve primarily 
as approach signals, 7520 being the approach signal for 
signal 148R. 

As shown in the diagram, approach signal 7520 is 
about 2 miles (9,966 ft.) in approach to signal 148R 
at Mauk, and approach signal 7483 is about 2 miles 
(10,228 ft.) in approach to signal 144L at Rupert. One 
reason for placing these signals about 2 miles out is 
that the coded track circuits operate properly for lengths 
up to 2 miles, which is, of course, adequate for train 
stopping distance. 

An interesting feature of this project is the use of 
normally de-energized, reversible coded track circuits 
to accomplish the local controls of signals in the “pass 
track to pass track” blocks, thereby obviating the in- 
stallation of line wires for local controls in such blocks. 

The control machine, in the office at Manchester, is 
the Union Style C, 10 ft. long, and is equipped with 
automatic train graph which registers 33 “OS” points. 
The electric switch machines at the ends of pass tracks 
are the Union M22B, dual-control, with low-voltage d.c. 
motors. On switches leading to other than controlled 
pass tracks, the old hand-throw stands were replaced 
by T-21 stands, which, in effect, are manually operated 
switch-and-lock mechanisms, including point-detectors. 
This stand also operates a pipe-connected derail at the 
clearance point on the turnout. The hand-throw lever, 
on this T-21 stand, is locked in the normal position by 
a SL25 type electric lock. 

This centralized traffic control project was planned 
and constructed by ACL forces under the jurisdiction 
of J. S. Webb, chief engineer communication and signal- 
ing; the principal items of signaling equipment being 
furnished by the Union Switch & Signal Division of 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company. 
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The Rock Island’s new diesel maintenance facilities at fourth continues on into the heavy-repair section. A 
Silvis in a 100-ft. bay afford generous room for four truck-release track, connected to three of the servicing 
servicing tracks, three of which are stub ended while the tracks by a drop table, is in the adjoining bay at the right. 


Diesels Take Over Another Steam Facility 


The heavy-repair section of the diesel shop occupies the low bays at the left, while an engine-repair reom is in 
west end of the building. The electrical shop is in the two an enciosed room built within the low bays at the right. 
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CRI&P secures a modern shop for 
the maintenance and repair of 
diesel road-freight. power by con- 
verting a portion of its main 
locomotive shop at Silvis, III. 


The transition from steam to diesel-electric power was 
a gradual process on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
and, as the need for facilities required for the repair of 
steam power lessened, it was logical for the road to look 
for existing structures devoted to steam locomotives 
that could be converted to the care of its growing diesel 
fleet. Since the west end of the main locomotive shop 
building at Silvis, Ill., was suitable for this purpose the 
road in 1949 converted this portion of the building 
into a system ‘shop for handling the heavy overhaul 
repair work on passenger and freight diesel units. Run- 
ning maintenance and repairs of the road-freight diesel 
power were handled in a temporary structure built near 
the main shop building until this year, when half of the 
high erection bay at the east or other end of the main 
shop building was converted into a modern shop for 
handling this work. This move has brought about higher 
efficiency in caring for the diesel power as all repair 
facilities are now under one roof. 

The easterly portion of the diesel shop at Silvis is 
intended primarily for the repair and running main- 
tenance of road-freight units and yard switchers; while 
a new diesel shop is being built at Chicago for the 
running maintenance of passenger units. 


Early Shop One of the Largest 


The main shop building, 860 ft. long and 276 ft. 
wide, was built at Silvis in 1902, and in its early days 
was one of the largest structures of this type in the 
world. It is a brick structure supported on a structural- 
steel frame and has five longitudinal bays. The center 
bay is the highest, being 46 ft. 6 in. from the floor level 
to the lower chord of the trusses, and is approximately 
100 ft. wide. It has two 150-ton overhead cranes which 
travel the full length of the building. The length and 
unobstructed width of this high bay, together with the 
presence of the overhead cranes, make this portion of 
the building very suitable for a diesel shop. 

The facilities installed in 1949 at the west end of this 
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building include three tracks entering from the west 
and extending at floor level about 160 ft. into the high 
bay, where diesel units are dismantled, overhauled and 
reassembled. In the two lower bays north of this area 
an enclosed engine-repair shop was constructed for the 
complete overhauling of diesel engines. A distinctive 
feature of this engine shop is that the air is pressurized 
for preventing any dust or dirt from entering the room 
through the doors. In the two lower bays lying south of 
the dismantling area of the high bay is a large wire- 
partitioned area for an electric shop where traction 
motors and generators are repaired. A lye cleaning vat 
is located west of and outside of the shop building 


proper. 
To Service Road-Freight Units 


Prior to undertaking the rearrangement of the easterly 
end of the locomotive erection shop an analysis had been 
made to determine the number of diesel units that would 
be maintained at this point. As a result of this study, 
about 450 ft. of the east end of the high erection bay 
was remodeled for the new power. The entire floor in 
this area was torn up, including the many old engine 
pits built herringbone fashion on each side of a center 
aisle. Piping for draining these pits was removed. 

A depressed floor area, about 88 ft. wide by 330 ft. 
long, was constructed so as to leave a 30-ft. cross aisle 
at the east end, and four tracks, 22 ft. center to center, 
built with 132-lb. rail, were brought into the building 
from the east, supported at 4-ft. 6-in. centers on steel 
H-beam pedestals through the depressed area. The four 
tracks were provided with inspection pits, 4 ft. deep, 
throughout the depressed-floor area except for a 10-ft. 
cross aisle left at the west end. Working platforms, each 
11 ft. wide and supported by a single line of columns 
along their longitudinal center, were constructed be- 
tween the tracks at locomotive-floor level. These are 
built of Robertson metal Q-deck with concrete top 
hardened with Master Builders’ Metalicron. The three 
northerly tracks are stub-ended but the fourth was ex- 
tended so as to connect with the southerly of the three 
tracks laid from the west end of the building in the 
heavy-repair section, thereby providing one through 
track. 

All levels are connected by means of ramps and 
by several access ladders. Carborundum chips were used 
for surfacing the concrete on ramps for their non-slip 


quality. 
Drop Pit Installation Difficult 


A Whiting 100-ton drop table and pit were built near 
the middle of the new layout to serve the three southerly 
tracks and a truck-release track laid in the adjoining 
bay at the south of the shop building. This installation 
posed a small problem because, since the inside width 
of the drop pit was 23 ft. 10 in. and the columns between 
the bays were spaced 22 ft. apart, it was clear that the 
drop pit could not connect both bays without remov- 
ing at least one column. This was accomplished by estab- 
lishing the center line of the drop pit on the same line 
as one column, then cutting about 15 ft. off the lower end 
of the column and supporting the remainder on plate 
girders fastened to the adjacent columns to provide 
about 10 ft. clearance above the floor. The old column 
foundation was then removed along with the other 
necessary excavation. 

The. installation of the drop pit itself gave some 
trouble because the water table of the underlying sandy 
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soil was about 6 ft. above the proposed bottom of the 
pit. The saturated sand sloughed down as fast as it was 
excavated, requiring the use of cofferdams. A steel sheet 
piling cofferdam was driven at the north end of the 
proposed pit around an area approximately one-third 
of the total 88-ft. inside pit length. However, in spite of 
the use of two large pumps, the water seeped through 
and made pit excavation impracticable. A  well-point 
system, capable of pumping 40,000 gal. per hour, was 
then used, with a 6-in. header. It proved satisfactory in 
dewatering the area. Coxerete was then poured. At night 
the pumps were stopped and the water allowed to in- 
undate the concrete to help in its curing. This drop pit 
was designed as a rigid frame to effect economy in its 
construction. 

After the concrete floor and walls in the northerly 
portion of the pit had hardened sufficiently, the well 
points and sheet piling were withdrawn. The entire 
operation was then repeated in two successive stages 


until the pit was completed. 
Inside Servicing Facilities 


Lubricating oil drains are provided at 40-ft. intervals 
on both sides of each servicing track and pipes are 
provided to carry this oil to a sump pit. An automatic 
pump, actuated by a float switch, picks up the dirty oil 
from the sump and pumps it about 1,300 ft. to an out- 
side oil reclamation plant. Fresh oil is provided in the 
shop by several meter stations located on the two outer 
working platforms, where 50-ft. hoses make it accessible 
to all diesel units that may be in the shop. 

Compressed air and raw and treated water are avail- 
able both above and below the working platforms through 
outlets conveniently located along the lengths of the 
two outer platforms. Electrical outlets, with hangers for 
extension cords, are provided on the rail pedestals at 
suitable intervals along each servicing track and on the 
top sides of the working platforms. 


Small Rooms Also Converted 


A small two-room concrete-block building was con- 
structed within the main shop building in the bay north 
of the maintenance shop. It was equipped as a filter- 
cleaning and a small-parts-reconditioning room. An area 
in the low bay adjacent to and south of the maintenance 
shop has been equipped as a wheel shop, while, in the 
extreme southeast corner of the building, a wash and 
locker facility was constructed for the convenience of 
road engine crews. 

The lower 18 ft. of the east wall was altered to pro- 
‘vide openings 14 ft. wide and 16 ft. 6 in. high for the 
four new service tracks, and Mahon power-operated 
rolling steel doors were installed. Also, an 8-in. concrete 
approach slab was constructed outside immediately ad- 
jacent to the building entrance. 

No extensive changes were made in the building’s 
heating and ventilating systems. The structure is heated 
by hot air driven through ducts under the floor to risers 
throughout the shop. Air is drawn through steam coils 
by large fans in each of the four corners of the shop. 
Ventilation is handled by a movable sash in the lower 
glass-block window panels and in the side panels of the 
clerestory. 

The lighting was considerably improved. The old 
overhead 1,000-watt lamps placed above the crane run- 
ways were replaced by 400-watt mercury-vapor lights 
spaced at 22-ft. centers. Also, banks of fluorescent lights 
were installed under the working platforms. The light- 
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ing circuits are separate from power circuits used for 
operating motors and by welders, to avoid light flickering 
and dimming. 


Outside Servicing Facilities 


At Silvis the first servicing facility encountered by 
an incoming diesel locomotive is a sanding station, which 
provides sand for locomotives on any of three tracks. 
Dry sand is shipped to this plant and raised to a sand- 
storage tank by a one-ton lift drum. From the storage 
tank the sand flows by gravity to a 10-ton lift drum 
from which it is carried by air pressure to eight small 
servicing tanks, 2 ft. in diameter by 4 ft. high. From 
these tanks the sand flows through servicing spouts 
directly to locomotives. The main storage tank was made 
by the railroad from a steel tank car, remodeled to re- 
move the dome. This tank stands on end with its bottom 
elevated about 12 ft. above the ground. 

The next servicing facility is a concrete platform, 
154 ft. long by 64 ft. wide, from which fuel and both 
boiler and radiator water are furnished to units stand- 
ing on any one of three tracks. Fuel is shipped to Silvis 
in tank cars and is presently stored in two 20,000-gal. 
steel storage tanks. A 160,000-gal. storage tank for fuel 
is now under construction. The oil is filtered before it 
is stored and also before it is pumped to the six plat- 
form servicing cranes. Printing-type meters are installed 
on each of the cranes. For fire-protection purposes, an- 
other pipe line carrying raw water was laid to several 
hydrants strategically located near the platform, and 
portable C-O-Two fire extinguishers were furnished as 
well. 

The motors, pumps, filters and a water-treating plant 
are in a nearby concrete-block service building. This 
building also houses an engine-supply room and a locker 
and wash room. 

The next servicing facility is a locomotive washing 
platform, 42 ft. wide by 160 ft. long, serving two tracks. 
Steam heating coils have been embedded in the con- 
crete slab for keeping the surface free of ice. Only half 
of the platform width, which serves the incoming engine 
track, is equipped with the cleaning equipment, the other 
half (on the outgoing engine track) being for emergency 
use. The cleaning equipment includes a truck-solvent 
spray, a body-solution spray, a set of scrubbing brushes, 
a set of rinsing brushes, a body-rinse spray, and a truck- 
rinse spray. A pressure of about 35 psi. is used for the 
solutions, 60 psi, for the body rinse and 175 psi. for 
the truck rinse. A control house was constructed for 
housing the turbine-type pumps and vats for the solvent 
and solution, as well as the centrifugal pumps for the 
water rinses. 

All of the servicing platforms are effectively illum- 
inated, 


Shop Services 50 Units Daily 


Every road-freight diesel coming into Silvis goes 
through the servicing facilities and into the maintenance 
shop, unless it is due for heavy overhaul, in which case 
it goes to the heavy-repair section of the shop. On an 
average, the maintenance shop services 50 units daily 
and is responsible for the care of a total of 100 road- 
freight units. Switchers are serviced in the yard but are 
brought into the maintenance shop for the monthly pro- 
gressive maintenance or for general overhaul. 

The new shop and its servicing facilities were con- 
structed under the general supervision of W. B. Throck- 


morton, chief engineer. 
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Because the drop table was too wide to extend between the 
building columns to an adjacent bay, it was necessary to 
cut off the lower part of one column and support the up- 
per portion on this plate girder fixed to adjacent columns. 


Dirty oil is removed from the engines of incoming loco- 


motives by a hose connected to drain like this. From the 
drain it flows by gravity into a sump, where a pump forces 
it to an outside oil-reclamation plant. 
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At this platform, diesel units are supplied with fuel oil 
and water for boilers and radiators. In the background is 
shown a road-freight diesel at the sanding station await- 


ing servicing. 
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Fresh lubricant is available at several points on the working 
platforms. All oil is metered at these stations as it is deliv- 
ered through service hoses, 50 ft. long, and stored on 
reels underneath the platform, 





Several electrical power outlets are available on the pedes- 
tals which support the servicing rails above the depressed 
floor and the pits. Hangers are provided for the exten- 


sion cords, 


Although the locomotive washing platform serves two 
tracks, one (outbound) is used for emergency washing and 
is not equipped with brushes and sprays. Steam coils are 


embedded in the concrete platform to prevent freezing. 
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The timetable covers are printed several weeks be- 
fore the scheduled material on the inside pages. 


At the Commercial Letter Company plant this special 


press prints one cover from each slug of type. 





2 The large sheets containing eight covers are first 
folded on this automatic folding machine .. . 


é& The envelopes used for mailing “personalized” fold- 
ers are addressed by machine. 


Personalized Timetables Build Sales 


A; a bridge line extending from St. Louis west to the 
Rockies and south to the Mexican border, the Missouri 
Pacific is unusually dependent upon the sales efforts of 
off-line ticket agents and passenger sales representatives 
to build passenger volume on its fleet of “Eagle” trains. 
For the sole purpose of encouraging these transportation 
specialists—mostly employees of other railroads far re- 
moved from the Missouri Pacific — to route as many 
of their customers as possible via its lines, the Missouri 
Pacific has been actively cultivating their support by 
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means of direct mail advertising. Undoubtedly the most 
effective direct mail piece yet employed in this cam- 
paign is its full-color “personalized” passenger timetable 
folder, with the recipient’s name prominently printed on 
the front cover. 

This full-color timetable folder had its inception with 
Paul J. Neff, chief executive officer, who observed that 
his company was losing a valuable advertising oppor- 
tunity in simply distributing a million’ matter-of-fact 
schedule folders annually. Accordingly in 1946 the entire 
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. . . then trimmed in this cutting machine to make 
individual covers. 


These bindery workers combine the “personalized” 
covers with the completed inside folder. 


folder was redesigned to function as a sales piece. Sched- 
ules were redesigned and simplified; liberal amounts of 
color were introduced; advertising and sales messages 
were strategically placed throughout. 

Shortly after the new “sales-minded” timetable— 
printed by offset in four colors—was introduced, Mr. 
Neff further suggested “personalizing” a copy of the new 
folder for every passenger service salesman who was in 
a position to influence the routing of passengers through 
the road’s territory. It was his thought—since proved by 
experience—that a personalized folder would be kept in 
a convenient spot (and not be given away), where the 
salesman would reach for it instead of the folder of a 
competing line. 

Although no railroad had ever done anything quite 
like it before, a preduction plan was worked out in co- 
operation with the Con P. Curran Printing Company, 
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Linotype “slugs” are made for each person who is 
to receive a “personalized” folder. 


The completed “personalized” folders are matched 
with the ready-addressed envelopes. 


which prints the timetables, and the Commercial Letter 
Company of St. Louis, an organization experienced in 
the handling of personalized sales pieces. The process 
now used is illustrated on these pages. 

By careful planning and control of the printing process, 
and by restricting the number of schedule changes made 
in a year, the Missouri Pacific has been able to keep 
the cost of its four-color timetables within reasonable 
limits, although four-color offset printing is basically 
more expensive than the conventional one-color printing 
processes most often used. 

The Missouri Pacific management firmly believes— 
on the basis of almost six years of hard experience—its 
“sales-minded” timetable folders, coupled with its “per- 
sonalized” folder direct-mail campaign, have brought 
more than enough extra passengers to its long-haul trains 
to justify the added expense. 
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The 4,000-hp. gas turbine locomotive. 


The Gas Turbine as Railroad Motive Power 


Although the Westinghouse locomotive was intended only to 
be an experimental unit, test and service runs totaling 50,000 
miles involved no train detentions attributable to power plant 


The gas turbine is a suitable prime mover for loco- 
motive service, and the builders feel justified in having 
spent some two million dollars for its development, ac- 
cording to a talk made in Chicago on November 12 by 
J. K. Hodnette, vice-president of the Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation. The talk, which was made at a 
luncheon following an inspection of the locomotive by 
railroad men, included a summary of the present status 
of the Westinghouse gas turbine-electric locomotive. Mr. 
Hodnette said in part: 

The locomotive first left its cradle on May 3, 1950. 
On that day it moved: from the shops at East Pittsburgh 
to the Union Railroad. 


Intended as Experimental Unit 


It was intended to be an experimental unit. In part, 
of course, it was to be the means of finding out how 
well the gas turbine behaves when entrusted with the 
important job of hauling trains. But more than that. 
It was also to be the means of gathering information 
on dozens of engineering details necessary to make a 
good idea workable: matters about compressors, com- 
bustors, air intake and exhaust, engine controls, fuels, 
lubrication, etc. The design was planned to produce the 
greatest amount of gas turbine locomotive know-how in 
the shortest time. None of our people had in mind that 
this first unit was to be a model for sale, or even that 
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it would be the best possible arrangement for regular 
railroad service. It was decided to equip this locomotive 
with two 2,000-hp. power plants instead of one larger 
one. At the time it was easier and more expedient for 
our engineering and shop to do it this way. 


Performance 


This gas turbine locomotive has hauled trains on six 
railroads. The first three provided relatively short periods 
of service during 1950 and 1951 on the Union, the 
Bessemer & Lake Erie, and the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. 
These gave us experience close to home base, so we 
could watch this neophyte machine closely, and would 
have the best opportunity to observe and correct any 
troubles that would develop. We expected difficulties. 
In fact anytime I find our engineers and craftsmen 
turning out the first of an entirely new design without 
encountering trouble I'll know the product has been 
over-designed. Also, I’ll know the engineering millenium 
has come. Anyway, we did gain invaluable experience 
and had an opportunity to find the weaknesses in the 
design. Frankly, we didn’t find anything too serious. 

It has been during this year that the locomotive has 
accumulated its real mileage experience. Operation 
started in February on the Pennsylvania between Harris- 
burg and Altoona, handling heavy mail and express 
trains. This was followed by service on the Missouri- 
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Kansas-Texas hauling revenue passenger trains between 
Denison, Tex., and Parsons, Kan. Finally we have the 
present operation on the Chicago & North Western. 

In the first nine months of service this year, the loco- 
motive made 227 trips for a total of 50,000 miles. It met 
92 per cent of its assigned runs and experienced only 
three train detentions en route. The gas turbine power 
plants were responsible for none of these. They came 
from such things as leaks in oil lines and in the air-brake 
piping—things that could happen to any locomotive. 

The locomotive experienced no difficulty maintaining 
schedules on the runs to which it has been assigned. All 
in all, the performance this year has been most grati- 


fying. 
What We Have Learned 


It was on November 12, 1947, that our management 
authorized construction of this locomotive. It is now 
exactly five years and a couple of million dollars later. 
With this time and money we have accumulated a mass 
of gas turbine and locomotive know how. We feel that 
the results have justified the venture. 

The following are the more important of our con- 
clusions. 

1. We are, first of all, convinced that the gas turbine 
is a suitable prime mover for locomotive service. 

2. The locomotive has amply demonstrated that it can 
burn commercially available grades of residual fuels 
that are low in ash, without damage to the apparatus. 
The gas turbine has a bigger fuel appetite than the 
diesel. But it thrives on cheaper fuel. 


Fuel Consumption and Costs 


Fuel consumption, in gallons, has been approximately 
twice that of diesel locomotives in the same service. 
But the price paid for residual fuel has been, on the 
average, a little less than half as much per gallon. 

Likewise we have learned how to solve the other 
problems associated with use of residual fuels, such as 
filtering, handling, and control of burning. The mixing 
of types of fuels has presented no difficulties. 

3. The consumption of lubricating oil is essentially 
nil (on a diesel this is 5 to 7 per cent of the fuel oil 
cost). 

4. In this locomotive the air is drawn in through the 
roof, where air is cleanest. No air filters were provided 
and none has been needed. This obviously eliminates 
filter maintenance. There have been no compressor prob- 
lems resulting from dirty air. 

5. The life of the combustors—where the fuel is 
burned—has been increased five times over that of the 
original combustors. 

6. This locomotive employs a novel type of running 
gear. It consists of four two-axle trucks under a single 
cab with all axles motorized. This has been eminently 
satisfactory. Tracking characteristics have been excellent; 
flange wear low. 

7. The experience fully demonstrates that a waste-heat 
boiler is a practical means for saving fuel in producing 
steam for train heating. 

8. The electric-drive system has proved itself to be a 
satisfactory partner for a gas turbine. 

9. The locomotive has been quite acceptable from a 
noise standpoint. Virtually the only noise comes from 
the whoosh of air through the compressors and turbines. 
This is not objectionable. 

10. We have learned where auxiliary apparatus and 
control can be simplified. As this apparatus is the great- 
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est source of road delays, we realize the importance to 
the railroads of simplification. 

11. The experience has taught us how to handle a 
gas turbine locomotive in tunnels, terminals, yards, 
shops, and under different weather conditions. 


Additional Experience Gained 


In parallel with this experience gained with the gas 
turbine on a locomotive we have been accumulating much 
pertinent experience with gas turbines of other sizes 
and types and for other purposes. This includes both 
this same simple, open-cycle type and the more efficient 
closed-cycle varieties. It includes turbines used for gas- 
line pumping, for electric power generation, for mobile 
use by the Armed Forces, and, of course, many thou- 
sands for jet-propelled planes. 

We are making designs of improved locomotives to 
incorporate the many things that we have learned with 
this experimental locomotive and from gas _ turbines 
generally. We are confident that we can build a better 
locomotive, a greatly simplified locomotive, and a more 
efficient locomotive. We also have the problem of evaluat- 
ing both the operating and first cost of this type of 
locomotive in comparison with other types. 

In evaluating the gas turbine, it would be folly to 
predict its future wholly upon accomplishments made 
to date. The modern diesel locomotive would not be a 
reality except for the impetus given the reciprocating 
engine by the automotive industry. 

If the gas turbine should become a popular power 
plant for locomotive service, you should have no fears. 
Locomotives so powered will resemble diesel locomotives 
more than they will differ therefrom. Consequently, most 
of the facilities you have installed to service and main- 
tain the diesel can be used effectively with the gas turbine. 

In addition to the gas turbine locomotive, Westing- 
house is participating in two other locomotive develop- 
ments. Babcock & Wilcox, Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton, and 
Westinghouse are cooperating in construction of a high- 
pressure steam turbine-electric for the Norfolk & Western. 
This locomotive, soon to be operating, is a project to 
burn coal efficiently for one of our major coal-hauling 
roads. 

Some major railroads have electric operation. Elec- 
trification is still a very fine way to run a railroad, but 
the large first cost has restricted its use. Last year, two 
6,000-hp. ignitron rectifier locomotives were placed in 
service on the Pennsylvania, where they are making 
enviable records in heavy freight service. This type of 
locomotive can permit electrifications to be installed that 
use standard 60-cycle power on the trolley, thus intro- 
ducing the possibility of electrifications based on com- 
mercial power without installation of expensive con- 
version apparatus. 

All of these locomotives, the gas turbine, the steam 
turbine, and the ignitron rectifier, use the same traction 
motor that is used on diesel-electric locomotives. All 
might be considered electric locomotives, differing prin- 
cipally in the manner by which electric power is fur- 
nished to the driving motors. 

On this basis, the main point to decide is the best 
and least expensive way to produce power for the driv- 
ing motors, by a diesel, by a turbine, or from a central 
power station. 

These developments in the locomotive art will surely 
prove to be most interesting. As we of Westinghouse 
look upon them, better locomotives will result. This, 
after all, is what both the railroads and the manufac- 
turers wish to accomplish. 
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Waybill Studies 


Additional waybill studies issued re- 
cently by the Bureau of Transport 
Economics and_ Statistics, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, include the 
following: 

Statement No. 5240, Quarterly Comparisons, 
Traffic and Revenue by Commodity Classes—Ter- 
minations in First Quarter 1952 and 1951. 

Statement No. 5242, State to State Distribu- 


tion of Carload Tonnage by Major Commodity 
Groups, 1950—New England States. 


The bureau has issued a “corrected 
copy” of its Statement No. 5235, Traf- 
fic and Revenue Progressions by Speci- 
fied Mileage Blocks for Commodity 
Groups and Classes—Terminations in 
1951. (Railway Age, October 13, page 
14). 


Hollar Will Supervise 
A.A.R.’s P.&S. Activities 


When he becomes vice-president — 
assistant to president of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads on Decem- 
ber 1, Philip A. Hollar will have the 
association’s Purchases and Stores Di- 
vision under his supervision. The act- 








SPECIALLY DESIGNED automatic 
tongs, made by the Heppenstall Com- 
pany, of Pittsburgh, are used by the 
Edgewater Steel Company, Oakmont, 
Pa., to handle locomotive tires of 
varying sizes in loads of up to 11 tons. 
The entire operation is controlled by 
a craneman from a cab above the 
tongs; no ground crew, except a 
signalman, is needed. 
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1.C.C. AGREES TO REVIEW 
MP REORGANIZATION PLAN 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has agreed to re-examine and re- 
consider its plan of reorganization for 
the Missouri Pacific and its subsidi- 
aries. 

Several reasons were cited by the 
commission: Increased earning power 
of the MP and the International-Great 
Northern; increased value of invest- 
ments; the Korean war and the long- 
range defense program, and govern- 
ment efforts to stabilize the nation’s 
economy at its present high level. 

We find these things “constitute de- 
velopments which have occurred since 
approval of the plan of reorganization, 
which were not provided for in such 
plan, and which make it necessary for 
us to re-examine and reconsider . . .,”” 
the commission said. 

A certification to this effect will go 
to the U. S. District Court at St. Louis, 
Mo., where the reorganization case is 
pending. The court can then return 
the plan to the I.C.C. for hearings on 
how it should be changed. 

The present MP reorganization was 
approved by the I.C.C. in 1949. (Rail- 
way Age, August 20, 1949, page 67). 
Among other things, it provided for 
capitalization of the reorganized road 
at $612,000,000, but provided for no 
participation by holders of the “old 
company” common stock, such hold- 
ings having been found “without. 
value.” 





ing director of competitive transporta- 
tion research will also report to Mr. 
Hollar. 

The P. & S. Division has been in the 
association’s Operations and Main- 
teance Department. Mr. Hollar’s elec- 
tion to the A.A.R. vice-presidency oc- 
eurred at the October 31 meeting of 
the association’s board of directors. 
(Railway Age, November 10, page 
73.) 





India.—An agreement between this 
country’s government and three Swiss 
firms for construction of a passenger 
coach factory at Perambur in the state 
of Madras has been announced in 
India, according to Foreign Commerce 
Weekly. The Swiss firms are Industrie- 
Gesellschaft Neuhausen, A. G.; Schind- 
ler-Waggon, A. G.; and Wagons und 
Aufzuegefabrik Schlieren, A. G. The 
new arrangement supersedes a previous 
agreement with the Schlieren firm 
which provided only for technical as- 
sistance. Hope was expressed by an 
Indian railway officer that within five 
to seven years all India’s passenger- 





coach requirements could be built en- 
tirely with Indian materials and tech- 
nical skills to be acquired under the 
new agreement. 

It was estimated the Perambur fac- 
tory will cost $10,500,000, of which 
the Swiss firms will advance the equiv- 
alent of $2,400,000 to be used largely 
in financing foreign exchange require- 
ments of the project. The projected 
factory will have an annual capacity of 
350 cars and is to manufacture an 
all-welded steel coach modeled after 
those used in Switzerland. It will be 
eight tons lighter than the type now 
used on Indian railways, with a life 
expectancy of about 30 years. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


The Traffie Club of New York 
will hold its business meeting and 
annual members’ dinner on November 
25 in the Commodore Hotel. 





The National Association of Rail- 
road and Utilities Commissioners 
elected the following officers at its 
recent annual meeting, held at Little 
Rock, Ark.: President, E. S. Loughlin, 
chairman of Connecticut’s Public Util- 
ities Commission; first vice-president, 
C. L. Doherty, chairman of the South 
Dakota Public Utilities Commission; 
and second vice-president, W. F. Whit- 
ney, of the Public Service Commission 
of Wisconsin. J. P. Randolph was 
reelected general solicitor, and Austin 
L. Roberts, Jr., was reelected secretary- 
treasurer. Mr. Roberts also is assistant 
general solicitor. 


Railroad Enthusiasts, Inc., New 
York division, will hold its next meet- 
ing on November 26, at 8 p.m., in 
Room 5928, Grand Central Terminal. 
Stanley W. Bradley, attorney for the 
Erie, will act as narrator for Koda- 
chrome pictures on the Colorado “Nar- 
row Gage Country.” A new movie, pro- 
duced by the A.A.R. Safety Section, 
entitled “Voice of the Book,” will be 
shown, by courtesy of the New York 
Central. 


SUPPLY TRADE 


John S. Speer, II, has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Speer 
resistor and Jeffers electronics divisions 
of the Speer Carbon Company, St. 
Marys, Pa. 





George R. McMullen, formerly 
manager of automotive sales and man- 
ager of the transportation division of 
the Owens-Corning Corporation, has 
joined the sales department of the 
Gustin-Bacon Manufacturing Com- 


_ pany. 
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ferred to Schenectady as liaison en- 
gineer between the sales and engineer- 
ing departments. He was appointed 
commercial engineer in July 1950 and 
executive engineer in March of this 
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Jackson Kemper, who has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Wat- 
son-Stillman fittings division of the 
H. K. Porter Company, Roselle, N. J. 
Mr. Kemper will be responsible for 
all operating and sales activities of 
the division, formerly known as the 
Watson-Stillman distributor products 
division, of which he was sales head. 





Lewis-Shepard Products, Inc., 
has appointed Mussens Canada 
Limited, 65 Colborne Street, Mont- 
real, to represent its Master Line of 
materials-handling power trucks. 


Kendall B. Rowell, formerly ex- 
ecutive engineer of the American 
Locomotive Company, has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer. He will be re- 
sponsible for product development and 
engineering in the locomotive division. 
with headquarters at Schenectady, 
N.Y. Mr. Rowell joined the engineer- 
ing department at New York in Octo- 
ber 1940, and in 1945 he was trans- 








Robert S. Sweeney, who has been 
named _ vice-president and_ general 
manager of the Watson-Stillman Com- 
pany, the hydraulic press division of 
the H. K. Porter Company, in charge 
of all manufacturing and sales activi- 
ties of the division. Mr. Sweeney 
joined Watson-Stillman in 1944 as 
controller, and at the time of his re- 
cent promotion was_ vice-president 
and treasurer. 
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Kendall B. Rowell 


year. Before joining Alco, Mr. Rowell 
worked as draftsman, inspector and 
engineer in the equipment engineering 
department of the New York Central. 


E. Woodward Allen has_ been 
elected vice-president of Thomas A. 
Edison, Ine. In his new capacity, he 
will work as assistant to George E. 
Stringfellow, vice-president and man- 
ager of the storage battery division. 





E. Woodward Allen 


which Mr. Allen joined in 1923. He 
was appointed sales engineer the fol- 
lowing year and manager of engineer- 
ing in 1939. In addition to his en- 
gineering duties, he assumed those of 
director of market research early this 
year. 


The Clark Equipment Company 
has appointed the Towne Industrial 
Equipment Company, of Dallas, 
Tex., as its dealer in 129 Texas coun- 
ties. 


The Kershaw Manufacturing 
Company, Montgomery, Ala., has ap- 
pointed Eugene F. Turner as direct 
sales-service representative for the mid- 





ae 


John Miles Russell, who has joined 
the General Railway Signal Company 
as sales engineer, with headquarters 
at St. Louis. Mr. Russell was formerly 
office engineer with the Missouri Paci- 
fie Lines (Texas and Louisiana). He 
joined the road in 1928 and worked 
successively as assistant signalman, 
signalman, signal draftsman, signal 
foreman, and office engineer. 





central United States, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago. Mr. Turner has been 
associated with several railroads in the 
maintenance of way field since 1927. 


Paul J. Isvolt has been appointed 
district sales manager of the Acme 
Steel Company, at Cincinnati. He 
succeeds Neil L. Anderson, who re- 
cently was named manager of the 
Steelstrap department at Chicago. Mr. 
Isvolt, who holds a ‘B.Sc. degree from 





Paul J. Isvolt 


the University of Notre Dame, joined 
Acme in 1929, After working in the 
cost and stockledger departments he 
transferred to sales as a correspondent. 
He was promoted to a salesman in 
1937, first working in the company’s 
Chicago sales district and later in the 
Michigan sales district. 


The Baker-Raulang Company has 
appointed Industry Services, Inc., 
332 South Diamond street, New Or- 
leans, as distributor for the complete 
line of Baker industrial trucks and 
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cranes in Louisiana and southern Mis- 
sissippi. Complete sales engineering and 
service facilities will be maintained by 
Industry Services. 


A. V. Higgins has been appointed 
manager of the western transportation 
zone of the Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany. Mr. Higgins, who formerly 
headed national account sales in the 
western region, will continue to main- 
tain headquarters in Chicago. 


Daniel B. Mugan, field engineer 
specializing in railroad service applica- 
tions for the Edison Storage Battery 
division of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
has retired after more than 36 years 
of continuous service with the division. 
John McDonnell, field engineer for 
the division since 1937, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Mugan. 


OBITUARY 


Leopold E. Block, one of the 
founders of the Inland Steel Company, 
died November 11 in Chicago. Mr. 
Block was vice-president of the com- 
pany from 1897 until 1919, and chair- 
man of the board of directors from 
1919 until 1940, when he became chair- 
man of the finance committee. He held 
that position until last January, when 
he was named honorary chairman of 
the board. 


EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 





LOCOMOTIVES 


The Bessemer & Lake Erie has 


ordered 13 1,500-hp. diesel units from 


the Electro-Motive Division of General 


Motors Corporation for delivery next 
spring. Included are four “A” and 


four “B” road units and five six- 
motor road-switching units. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio has 
ordered 16 1.500-hp. general purpose 


diese] units from the Electro-Motive 
Division of General Motors Corpora- 
tion. Delivery of the units, which will 
cost an estimated $2,661.920. is sched- 


uled for next January and February. 


The Clinchfield has ordered 14 
1.500-hp. diesel units from the Electro- 
Motive Division of General Motors 
Corporation at an estimated cost of 
$2,310,331. Deliveries are scheduled 
for December. Included are five gen- 
eral purpose and nine freight units. 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western has ordered ten 2,400-hp. 
“Train Master” diesel units from Fair- 


banks, Morse & Co. 


The Monongahela has _ ordered 
seven 1,200-hp. diesel switching units, 
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equipped for multiple-unit operation, 
from the Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Cor- 
poration, at an estimated cost of $725.,- 
500. Delivery is scheduled for this 
month. 


The Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
has ordered four 1,600-hp. road-switch- 
ing diesel units from the American 
Locomotive-General Electric Compan- 
ies, at an estimated cost of $605,340, 
and four 1,500-hp. passenger diesel 
units from the Electro-Motive Division 
of General Motors Corporation, at an 
estimated cost of $710,500. Delivery 


is scheduled for next February. 


The Wabash has ordered 30 diesel 
units costing $8,408,000 for delivery 
during the first quarter of 1953. The 
order, described by a spokesman for 
the road as the final step in the pro- 
gram for complete dieselization, was 
placed as follows: Electro-Motive Divi- 
sion of General Motors Corporation— 
two 3.000-hp. freight locomotives (each 
consisting of two “A” units), two 
2,250-hp. passenger units, five 1,500- 
hp. road-switchers (of which four will 
be equipped with steam generators for 
passenger service), and three 1,200-hp. 
and five 800-hp. switchers; American 
Locomotive-General Electric Companies 
—three 1,000-hp. switchers; Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. and the Baldwin-Lima- 
Hamilton Corporation—three 1,200-hp. 
switchers each; and General Motors 
Diesel, Ltd.—one 3,000-hp. freight lo- 
comotive (consisting of two “A” units), 
for service in Canada. 


PASSENGER CARS 


The Baltimore & Ohio has 
ordered three rail diesel cars from the 
Budd Company. The cars, to be placed 
in commuter service between Pitts- 
burgh and Versailles, Pa., will replace 
steam equipment on 14 commuter 
trains now used in the area. Delivery 
is scheduled for early 1953. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
—Two contracts have been awarded to 
C. E. Clark of Kansas City, Mo., in 
connection with separate undertakings 
in Kansas and Oklahoma. The first 
covers grading, culverts, bridge piers 
and associated work in connection with 
raising a section of third track between 
HU tower, Kan., and Ottawa Junction. 
The second involves grading and cul- 
vert work in connection with installa- 
tion of centralized traffic control on the 
Oklahoma division between Noble, 
Okla., and Newkirk. 





Pennsylvania.—New automatic sig- 
nals and more track improvements in 
the Pittsburgh district will be part of 
the $34,000,000 program which includes 
the new freight classification yard at 





Conway, Pa. (Railway Age, November 
17, page 16), according to J. A. Apple- 
ton, PRR_ vice-president. When the 
new yard is in operation, he said, most 
of the traffic from the Panhandle divi- 
sion west of Steubenville, Ohio, will 
move via Yellow Creek, Ohio, and 
Rochester, Pa., into Conway, then over 
the Conemaugh division to Conpitt 
Junction, just west of Johnstown, Pa. 
At present this traffic moves via Weir- 
ton Junction, Ohio, and Carnegie, Pa., 
through Pittsburgh South Side to Pit- 
cairn, (Pa. 

Increased traffic on the River branch 
through Yellow Creek will require in- 
stallation of automatic signals in that 
territory, Mr. Appleton added. It is 
also planned to build a double-track 
connection from the mainline to the 
River branch at Mingo Junction. To 
handle increased traffic on the Cone- 
maugh division from Federal street, 
Pittsburgh, to Conpitt Junction, some 
additional signaling and increase in 
trackage also will be required. 

“When the new Conway yard is com- 
pleted it will be the railroad’s most 
important freight classification yard,” 
Mr. Appleton pointed out. It will have 
a capacity of 12,931 cars, compared 
with the present 8,610 cars and “we 
will be able to classify 4,000 cars in 
each direction every 24 hours, as 
against one-fourth that number at 
present.” 

Although the new route for Pan- 
handle division freight will be some- 
what longer, it offers a grade of only 
0.3 per cent, while the present route 
has a grade of 1 per cent. 


FINANCIAL 


Atlanta & Saint Andrews Bay. 
—Stock Dividend.—This road has asked 
the I.C.C. for authority to issue $2,400,- 
000 of new stock for distribution among 
present stockholders on a 4-for-1 basis. 
The road told the commission it pres- 
ently is “seriously under capitalized.” 
Issuing the additional shares of stock 
would increase capitalization from 
$600,000 to $3,000,000. For the past 
18 years the road has plowed back 
earnings into improvements, the ap- 
plication said. It has also paid off all 
outstanding bonds and has no past due 
debts or obligations. The road has 
6,000 shares of $100 par stock now 
outstanding, and the present proposal 
would increase outstanding shares to 


30,000.: 


Baltimore & Ohio. — Common 
Stock Dividend.—Directors of this road 
have declared a dividend of 75 cents 
a share on the common capital stock, 
the first dividend on that issue since 
1931. A dividend of $4 a share on the 
preferred capital stock also was de- 
clared. Both dividends are payable 
December 30 to stockholders of record 
on November 28. . 


(Continued on page 65) 
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(Continued from page 58) 

Kansas City Southern. — Stoci 
Split.— A two-for-one split of both 
common and preferred stocks was voted 
by the board of directors at its Novem- 
ber meeting. Approval of stockholders 
will be sought at a special meeting to 
be held within the next month. 


New Orleans & Northeastern.— 
Acquisition—In separate applications 
filed with the I.C.C., this road seeks 
authority to acquire control of the New 
Orleans Terminal Company and the 
Louisiana Southern. The Northeastern 
is controlled by the Southern, as is 
another of the roads, the New Orleans 
Terminal. 

Northeastern would pay $2,000,000 
for the Terminal Company, and would 
acquire all 20,000 shares of the latter’s 
stock. The road said the price of $100 
per share is justified because Termi- 
nal Company earnings have averaged 
$201,453 a year over the past 10 years. 
Sale of this property is one of the 
Southern’s initial moves to obtain funds 
for meeting heavy bond maturities over 
the next four years. 

Acquisition of the LS, an_ inde- 
pendent road, would be accomplished 
through purchase by Northeastern of 
8,995 shares of LS stock. A total of 
10,000 shares are outstanding, most 
of which are foreign owned. Holders of 
8,995 shares already have agreed to 
sell to Northeastern for $110 per share. 
Additional shares would be purchased 
at the same price if offered within 
30 days of the date the I.C.C. approves 
the acquisition. 

The LS is a 14.6-mile single-track 
line, extending from Braithwaite, La., 
to a connection with the New Orleans 
Terminal at Slip Junction. North- 
eastern said its acquisition of the 
property would affiliate the LS with a 
strong trunk-line carrier and thus in- 
sure “the future industrial develop- 
ment of the area.” The LS affords 
access to the best industrial sites still 
existing in the New Orleans area, the 
Northeastern said. 


New Securities 


Application has been filed with the 
PCE: by: 


DETROIT & TOLEDO SHORE LINE.—To issue and 
sell $3,000,000 of first mortgage series A bonds, 
proceeds from which would be used to retire a 
like amount of outstanding first mortgage 4 per 
cent gold bonds, due January 1, 1953. The new 
issue, dated December 1, 1952, would mature 
December 1, 1982. The bonds would be sold 
at competitive bidding, with the interest rate 
to be set by such bids. The Grand Trunk West- 
ern and the New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
joined in this application to the _I-C.C. They 
seek authority to assume joint liability for the 
new D&TSL bonds, and to guarantee sinking 
fund and interest payments. : 

GARDEN CITY WESTERN.—To issue and sell 
500 shares of its $100 par stock, proceeds from 
which would be used to acquire a 600-hp. diesel 
switching unit from the Electro-Motive Division 
of General Motors Corporation. Estimated ‘cost 
of the locomotive is $79,900. The new_ stock 
would be sold at $154 per share to the Garden 
City Company. The GCW extends from Garden 
City, Kan., to Wolf, approximately 14 miles. 

NEW ORLEANS TERMINAL COMPANY.—To is- 
sue and sell $8,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, 
proceeds from which would be used to help re- 
fund $11,423,000 of outstanding first mortgage 
bonds due July 1, 1953. The new bonds, to be 
dated November 1, 1952, would mature No- 
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vember 1, 1977. They would be sold by com- 
petitive bidding, with the interest rate to be 
set by such bids. The Southern asked the 1.C.C. 
for authority to assume joint liability for the 
new bonds. 

Additional funds needed to retire the out- 
standing bonds would be advanced by the New 
Orleans & Northeastern or the Southern, de- 
pending on whether the 1I.C.C. permits North- 
eastern to buy the Terminal Company. Paying 
off the terminal company bonds in this way 
is part of the Southern’s overall plan for 
meeting bond maturities totaling $89,7$5,000 
between now and November 1, 1956. 

NORTH PENNSYLVANIA.—To issue and sell 
$6,000,000 of mortgage bonds, proceeds from 
which would be used to retire a like amount 
of outstanding bonds due January 1, 1953. The 
new bonds, dated December 1, 1952, would 
mature December 1, 1972. They would be sold 
by competitive bidding, with the interest rate 
to be set by such bids. 

The Reading, which leases all NP trackage, 
asked the I.C.C. for authority to assume joint 


liability for the new bonds. NP bonds due ,; 


January 1 include $1,500,000 of 312 per cent 
bonds, and $4,500,000 of 3.3 per cent general 
we pe AC 

ACIFIC.—To assume liability for 
$6,375,000 of equipment trust certificates, to 
finance in part 1,250 freight cars and eight 
diesel units costing an estimated $8,002,750. 


Description Estimated 


and Builder Unit Cost 
1,000 50-ton wood-lined box cars ——" 


(company shops) ............. $ 5,519 
250 70-ton solid-bottom gondola cars 
(American Car & Foundry Co.) .. 5,775 


3 1,600-hp. road-switchers (Ameri- 


can Locomotive-General Electric 


CORIO E)S 9.6.5 ocade acco 6. 6:0 a:6.0 155,000 
3 1,000-hp. road-switchers 
Lin <=) eee ee 105,000 


1 1,500-hp. : road-switcher (Electro- 
Motive Division, General Motors 


CORDOMEHOIN! a foiairiace So occas a sis 155,000 
1 1,200-hp. road-switcher (Electro. 
NOHO) erste ssos anes sos nek 5 5; 


The certificates, to be dated December 16, 
would mature in 15 annual installments of $425, - 
each, beginning December 16, 1953. They 
would be sold by competitive bidding, with the 
interest rate to be set by such bids. 
SEABOARD AIR LINE.—To assuine liability for 
$5,700,000 of series M equipment trust certifi- 
cates to finance in part 600 freight cars and 
31 diesel units costing an estimated $7,578,200. 
Description Estimated 
and Builder Unit Cost 
300 50-ton high-side gondola cars 
(Pullman-Standard Car Manufactur- 


ing Company) .................. 
300 50-ton low-side gondola My — 
(Pullman-Standard) ............. 5,197 


4 1,200-hp. yard switchers, equipped 
for passenger-train service (Bald- 

. a oe A sage -. 123,069 
,£400-hp. yard switchers (B.-L.-H. 

10 1,000-hp. yard pie ll pee — 
can Locomotive-General Electric 
ol aan 102,957 

10 =1,500-hp. road freight switchers ‘ 
(Electro-Motive Division, General 


Motors Corporation) ...... 
5 2,250-hp. anew units — 
(Electro-Motive) ................ 234,670 


The certificates, to be dated December 1, 
would mature in 30 semiannual installments of 
$190,000 each, beginning June 1, 1953. They 
would be sold by competitive bidding, with the 
interest rate to be set by such bids. 

SPOKANE INTERNATIONAL.—To issue $290,000 
of promissory notes, to reimburse the road for 
expenditures made for construction, additions 
and improvements over the past three years. 
One note, for $210,000, would be dated De- 
cember 1, bear interest at 41/2 per cent, and 
mature in seven annual installments of $30,000 
each, beginning December 1, 1956. The other 
note, for $80,000. would carry the same date 
and interest rate. It would mature in three an- 
nual installments, beginning December 1, 1953. 
The first payment would be $20,000, and the 
remaining two would be $30,000 each. 

The road also seeks authority to issue $290,000 
of series B, 6 per cent income mortgage bonds. 
These would be dated December 1, 1952, and 
would mature December 1, 1982. They would 
be pledged as security for the $210,000 prom- 


issory note. 


Dividends Declared 


ALBANY & VERMONT.—$1.25, payable Novem- 
ber 15 to holders of record November 1. 

BALTIMORE & OHIO.—common, 75¢; preferred, 
$4, both payable December 30 to holders of 
record November 28. 

CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC.—com- 
mon, $1; 5% preferred, series A, $1.25, quarter- 
ly, both payable December 26 to holders of 
record December 12. 

DELAWARE & BOUND BROOK.—50¢, quarterly, 


payable November 20 to holders of record No- 


vember 13. 
ERIE & PITTSBURGH.—7% guaranteed, 87//2¢, 
quarterly, payable December 10 to holders of 


record December 1. 
GULF, MOBILE & OHIO.—common, 50¢, pay- 


able December 26 to holders of record Decem- 
ber 6; preferred, $1.25, payable June 30, 1953, 
to holders of record June 10. 

NORTH PENNSYLVANIA.—$1, quarterly, pay- 
able November 25 to holders of record Novem- 


ber 18. 
ST. LOUIS-SAN FRANCISCO.—50¢, payable De- 
cember 15 to holders of record December 1. 
VIRGINIAN.—62/¢, quarterly, payable Decem- 
ber 23 to holders of record December 9. 


Security Price Averages 
Nov. Prev. Last 
18 Week Year 


Average price of 20 repre- 
‘sentative railway stocks 63.14 64.18 53.18 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 93.21 93.22 90.69 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 


S. E. Mounes has been appointed 
executive vice-president of the APACHE 
at Flagstaff, Ariz. Bruce E. Swartout, 
vice-president and general manager. 
will continue as general manager, with 
headquarters as before at McNary, 
Ariz. Mr. Mounes was formerly with 
the Southern Pine Association and the 


Illinois Central. 





E. L. Smith has been appointed 
assistant to vice-president — operation 
of the Texas & Paciric at Dallas. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL 
& ACCOUNTING 


R. M. Hood, assistant general 
claim agent of the GuLr, CoLorapo 
& Santa Fe has been appointed 
freight claim agent at Galveston. 
Texas. 


Joseph L. Lhotka, supervisor in 
the office of the auditor of disburse- 
ments of the PULLMAN COMPANY, Chi- 
cago, has been appointed to the re- 
cently created position of assistant 
auditor of receipts. 


James S. Cunningham, secretary 
of the board of pensions of the SoutH- 
ern Paciric, has retired after nearly 
50 years of service. 


L. Courtney has been elected 
comptroller and H. J. Grance secre- 
tary and treasurer of the NEwBuRGH 
& Sour Suore, LAKE TERMINAL, 
DonorA SOUTHERN, McKEEsport Con- 
nectinc, NortHampTon & Batu and 
HANNIBAL CONNECTING at Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Grance has been treasurer and 
general purchasing agent of these 
roads and Mr. Courtney has _ been 
comptroller of the Bessemer & LAKE 
Erie at Pittsburgh. H. Frantzen, Jr., 
assistant to comptroller of the UN1on 
at Pittsburgh, and Paul C. Major, 
assistant secretary and assistant comp- 
(Continued on page 68) 
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cranes in Louisiana and southern Mis- 
sissippi. Complete sales engineering and 
service facilities will be maintained by 
Industry Services. 


A. V. Higgins has been appointed 
manager of the western transportation 
zone of the Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany. Mr. Higgins, who formerly 
headed national account sales in the 
western region, will continue to main- 
tain headquarters in Chicago. 


Daniel B. Mugan, field engineer 
specializing in railroad service applica- 
tions for the Edison Storage Battery 
division of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
has retired after more than 36 years 
of continuous service with the division. 
John MeDonnell, field engineer for 
the division since 1937, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Mugan. 


OBITUARY 


Leopold E. Block, one of the 
founders of the Inland Steel Company, 
died November 11 in Chicago. Mr. 
Block was vice-president of the com- 
pany from 1897 until 1919, and chair- 
man of the board of directors from 
1919 until 1940, when he became chair- 
man of the finance committee. He held 
that position until last January, when 
he was named honorary chairman of 
the board. 


EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


LOCOMOTIVES 


The Bessemer & Lake Erie has 
ordered 13 1,500-hp. diesel units from 
the Electro-Motive Division of General 
Motors Corporation for delivery next 
spring. Included are four “A” and 
four “B” road units and five six- 
motor road-switching units. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio has 
ordered 16 1.500-hp. general purpose 
diesel units from the Electro-Motive 
Division of General Motors Corpora- 
tion. Delivery of the units, which will 
cost an estimated $2,661.920. is sched- 
uled for next January and February. 


The Clinchfield has ordered 14 
1,500-hp. diesel units from the Electro- 
Motive Division of General Motors 
Corporation at an estimated cost of 
$2,310.331. Deliveries are scheduled 
for December. Included are five gen- 
eral purpose and nine freight units. 





The Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western has ordered ten 2,400-hp. 
“Train Master” diesel units from Fair- 


banks, Morse & Co. 


The Monongahela has ordered 
seven 1,200-hp. diesel switching units, 
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equipped for multiple-unit operation, 
from the Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Cor- 
poration, at an estimated cost of $725,- 
900. Delivery is scheduled for this 
month. 


The Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
has ordered four 1,600-hp. road-switch- 
ing diesel units from the American 
Locomotive-General Electric Compan- 
ies, at an estimated cost of $605,340, 
and four 1,500-hp. passenger diesel 
units from the Electro-Motive Division 
of General Motors Corporation, at an 
estimated cost of $710,500. Delivery 


is scheduled for next February. 


The Wabash has ordered 30 diesel 
units costing $8,408,000 for delivery 
during the first quarter of 1953. The 
order, described by a spokesman for 
the road as the final step in the pro- 
gram for complete dieselization, was 
placed as follows: Electro-Motive Divi- 
sion of General Motors Corporation— 
two 3,000-hp. freight locomotives (each 
consisting of two “A” units), two 
2,250-hp. passenger units, five 1,500- 
hp. road-switchers (of which four will 
be equipped with steam generators for 
passenger service), and three 1,200-hp. 
and five 800-hp. switchers; American 
Locomotive-General Electric Companies 
—three 1,000-hp. switchers; Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. and the Baldwin-Lima- 
Hamilton Corporation—three 1,200-hp. 
switchers each; and General Motors 
Diesel, Ltd—one 3,000-hp. freight lo- 
comotive (consisting of two “A” units), 
for service in Canada. 


PASSENGER CARS 
The Baltimore & Ohio has 


ordered three rail diesel cars from the 
Budd Company. The cars, to be placed 
in commuter service between Pitts- 
burgh and Versailles, Pa., will replace 
steam equipment on 14 commuter 
trains now used in the area. Delivery 
is scheduled for early 1953. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
—Two contracts have been awarded to 
C. E. Clark of Kansas City, Mo., in 
connection with separate undertakings 
in Kansas and Oklahoma. The. first 
covers grading, culverts, bridge piers 
and associated work in connection with 
raising a section of third track between 
HU tower, Kan., and Ottawa Junction. 
The second involves grading and cul- 
vert work in connection with installa- 
tion of centralized traffic control on the 
Oklahoma division between Noble, 
Okla., and Newkirk. 





Pennsylvania.—New automatic sig- 
nals and more track improvements in 
the Pittsburgh district will be part of 
the $34,000,000 program which includes 


the new freight classification yard at 


Conway, Pa. (Railway Age, November 
17, page 16), according to J. A. Apple- 
ton, PRR_ vice-president. When the 
new yard is in operation, he said, most 
of the traffic from the Panhandle divi- 
sion west of Steubenville, Ohio, will 
move via Yellow Creek, Ohio, and 
Rochester, Pa., into Conway, then over 
the Conemaugh division to Conpitt 
Junction, just west of Johnstown, Pa. 
At present this traffic moves via Weir- 
ton Junction, Ohio, and Carnegie, Pa., 
through Pittsburgh South Side to Pit- 
cairn, 'Pa. 

Increased traffic on the River branch 
through Yellow Creek will require in- 
stallation of automatic signals in that 
territory, Mr. Appleton added. It is 
also planned to build a double-track 
connection from the mainline to the 
River branch at Mingo Junction. To 
handle increased traffic on the Cone- 
maugh division from Federal street, 
Pittsburgh, to ‘Conpitt Junction, some 
additional signaling and increase in 
trackage also will be required. 

“When the new Conway yard is com- 
pleted it will be the railroad’s most 
important freight classification yard,” 
Mr. Appleton pointed out. It will have 
a capacity of 12,931 cars, compared 
with the present 8,610 cars and “we 
will be able to classify 4,000 cars in 
each direction every 24 hours, as 
against one-fourth that number at 
present.” 

Although the new route for Pan- 
handle division freight will be some- 
what longer, it offers a grade of only 
0.3 per cent, while the present route 
has a grade of 1 per cent. 


FINANCIAL 


Atlanta & Saint Andrews Bay. 
—Stock Dividend.—This road has asked 
the I.C.C. for authority to issue $2,400,- 
000 of new stock for distribution among 
present stockholders on a 4-for-1 basis. 
The road told the commission it pres- 
ently is “seriously under capitalized.” 
Issuing the additional shares of stock 
would increase capitalization from 
$600,000 to $3,000,000. For the past 
18 years the road has plowed back 
earnings into improvements, the ap- 
plication said. It has also paid off all 
outstanding ‘bonds and has no past due 
debts or obligations. The road has 
6,000 shares of $100 par stock now 
outstanding, and the present proposal 
would increase outstanding shares to 


30,000.: 


Baltimore & Ohio. — Common 
Stock Dividend.—Directors of this road 
have declared a dividend of 75 cents 
a share on the common capital stock, 
the first dividend on that issue since 
1931. A dividend of $4 a share on the 
preferred capital stock also was de- 
clared. Both dividends are payable 
December 30 to stockholders of record 
on November 28. 2 
(Continued on page 65) 
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(Continued from page 58) 

Kansas City Southern. — Stoc/ 
Split.— A two-for-one split of both 
common and preferred stocks was voted 
by the board of directors at its Novem- 
ber meeting. Approval of stockholders 
will be sought at a special meeting to 
be held within the next month. 


New Orleans & Northeastern.— 
Acquisition.—In separate applications 
filed with the I.C.C., this road seeks 
authority to acquire control of the New 
Orleans Terminal Company and the 
Louisiana Southern. The Northeastern 
is controlled by the Southern, as is 
another of the roads, the New Orleans 
Terminal. 

Northeastern would pay $2,000,000 
for the Terminal Company, and would 
acquire all 20,000 shares of the latter’s 
stock. The road said the price of $100 
per share is justified because Termi- 
nal Company earnings have averaged 
$201,453 a year over the past 10 years. 
Sale of this property is one of the 
Southern’s initial moves to obtain funds 
for meeting heavy bond maturities over 
the next four years. 

Acquisition of the LS, an_inde- 
pendent road, would be accomplished 
through purchase by Northeastern of 
8,995 shares of LS stock. A total of 
10.000 shares are outstanding, most 
of which are foreign owned. Holders of 
8,995 shares already have agreed to 
sell to Northeastern for $110 per share. 
Additional shares would be purchased 
at the same price if offered within 
30 days of the date the I.C.C. approves 
the acquisition. 

The LS is a 14.6-mile single-track 
line, extending from Braithwaite, La., 
to a connection with the New Orleans 
Terminal at Slip Junction. North- 
eastern said its acquisition of the 
property would affiliate the LS with a 
strong trunk-line carrier and thus in- 
sure “the future industrial develop- 
ment of the area.” The LS affords 
access to the best industrial sites still 
existing in the New Orleans area, the 
Northeastern said. 


New Securities 


Application has been filed with the 
LGC. by: 


DETROIT & TOLEDO SHORE LINE.—To issue and 
sell $3,000, of first mortgage series A bonds, 
proceeds from which would be used to retire a 
like amount of outstanding first mortgage 4 per 
cent gold bonds, due January 1, 1953. The new 
issue, dated December 1, 1952, would mature 
December 1, 1982. The bonds would be sold 
at competitive bidding, with the interest rate 
to be set by such bids. The Grand Trunk West- 
ern and the New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
joined in this application to the 1.C.C. They 
seek authority to assume joint liability for the 
new D&TSL bonds, and to guarantee sinking 
fund and interest payments. 

GARDEN CITY WESTERN.—To issue and sell 
500 shares of its $100 par stock, proceeds from 
which would be used to acquire a 600-hp. diesel 
switching unit from the Electro-Motive Division 
of General Motors Corporation. Estimated ‘cost 
of the locomotive is $79, . The new stock 
would be sold at $154 per share to the Garden 
City Company. The GCW extends from Garden 
City, Kan., to Wolf, approximately 14 miles. 

NEW ORLEANS TERMINAL COMPANY.—To is- 
sue and sell $8,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, 
proceeds from which would be us to help re- 
fund $11,423,000 of outstanding first mortgage 
bonds due July 1, 1953. The new bonds, to be 
dated November 1, 1952, would mature No- 
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vember 1, 1977. They would be sold by com- 
petitive bidding, with the interest rate to be 
set by such bids. The Southern asked the I.C.C. 
for authority to assume joint liability for the 
new bonds. 

Additional funds needed to retire the out- 
standing bonds would be advanced by the New 
Orleans & Northeastern or the Southern, de- 
pending on whether the I.C.C. permits North- 
eastern to buy the Terminal Company. Paying 
off the terminal company bonds in this way 
is part of the Southern’s overall plan for 
meeting bond maturities totaling $89,7$5,000 
between now and November 1, 1956. 

NORTH PENNSYLVANIA.—To issue and sell 
$6,000,000 of mortgage bonds, proceeds from 
which would be used to retire a like amount 
of outstanding bonds due January 1, 1953. The 
new bonds, dated December 1, 1952, would 
mature December 1, 1972. They would be sold 
by competitive bidding, with the interest rate 
to be set by such bids. 

The Reading, which leases all NP trackage, 
asked the I.C.C. for authority to assume joint 
liability for the new bonds. NP bonds due 
January 1 include $1,500,000 of 31/2 per cent 
bonds, and $4,500,000 of 3.3 per cent general 
mM NORTINERN PAC 1 

1FIC.—To assume liability for 
$6,375,000 of equipment trust certificates, to 
finance in part 1,250 freight cars and eight 
diesel units costing an estimated $8,002,750. 


Description Estimated 

and Builder Unit Cost 
1,000 50-ton wood-lined box cars 

(company shops) ............. $ 5,519 


250 70-ton solid-bottom gondola cars 
(American Car & Foundry Co.) .. S775 
3 1,600-hp. road-switchers (Ameri- 


can Locomotive-General Electric 


eo ol a a ae 155,000 
3 1,000-hp. road-switchers : 
Cao ee eee 105,000 


1 1,500-hp. road-switcher (Electro- 
Motive Division, General Motors 
ee 155,000 
1 1,200-hp. road-switcher (Electro- 
Motive) , 


The certificates, to be dated December 16, 
would mature in 15 annual installments of $425,- 
000 each, beginning December 16, 1953. They 
would be sold by competitive bidding, with the 
interest rate to be set by such bids. 

SEABOARD AIR LINE.—To assuime liability for 
$5,700,000 of series M equipment trust certifi- 
cates to finance in part 600 freight cars and 
31 diesel units costing an estimated $7,578,200. 

Description Estimated 
and Builder Unit Cost 
300 50-ton high-side gondola cars 
(Pullman-Standard Car Manufactur- 


AEIP EDM) 65 a c.o. 6 o:0.5/5.0/oc0 occ 
300 50-ton low-side gondola ar — 
(Pullman-Standard) ............. 5,197 


4 1,200-hp. yard switchers, equipped 

for passenger-train service (Bald- 
win-Lima-Hamilton Corporation) .. 123,069 
1,200-hp. yard switchers (B.-L.-H.) 103,052 
10 1,000-hp. yard switchers (Ameri- 

can Locomotive-General Electric 

OT et 102,957 
10 1,500-hp. road freight switchers 

(Electro-Motive Division, General 

Motors Corporation) ............ 152,870 
5 2,250-hp. passenger units ‘ 

(Electro-Motive) ................ 234,670 


The certificates, to be dated December 1, 
would mature in 30 semiannual installments of 

90,000 each, beginning June 1, 1953. They 
would be sold by competitive bidding, with the 
interest rate to be set by such bids. 

SPOKANE INTERNATIONAL.—To issue $290,000 
of promissory notes, to reimburse the road for 
expenditures made for construction, additions 
and improvements over the past three years. 
One note, for $210,000, would be dated De- 
cember 1, bear interest at 41/2 per cent, and 
mature in seven annual installments of $30,000 
each, beginning December 1, 1956. The other 
note, for $80,000. would carry the same date 
and interest rate. It would mature in three an- 
nual installments, beginning December 1, 1953. 
The first payment would be $20,000, and the 
remaining two would be $30,000 each. 

The road also seeks authority to issue $290,000 
of series B, 6 per cent income mortgage bonds. 
These would be dated December 1, 1952, and 
would mature December 1, 1982. They would 
be pledged as security for the $210,000 prom- 


issory note. 


Dividends Declared 


ALBANY & VERMONT.--$1.25, payable Novem- 
ber 15 to holders of record November 1. 

BALTIMORE & OHIO.—common, 75¢; preferred, 
$4, both payable December 30 to holders of 
record November 28. 

CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC.—com- 
mon, $1; 5% preferred, series A, $1.25, quarter- 
ly, both payable December 26 to holders of 
record December 12. 

DELAWARE & BOUND BROOK.—50¢, quarterly, 


payable November 20 to holders of record No- 


vember 13. 
ERIE & PITTSBURGH.—7% guaranteed, 87//2¢, 


quarterly, payable December 10 to holders of 


record December 1. 

GULF, MOBILE & OHIO.—common, 50¢, pay- 
able December 26 to holders of record Decem- 
ber 6; preferred, $1.25, payable June 30, 1953, 
to holders of record June 10. 

NORTH PENNSYLVANIA.—$1, quarterly, pay- 


able November’ 25 to holders of record Novem- 


ber 18. 
ST. LOUIS-SAN FRANCISCO.—50¢, payable De- 
cember 15 to holders of record December 1. 
VIRGINIAN.—621/4¢, quarterly, payable Decem- 


ber 23 to holders of record December 9. 


Security Price Averages 


Nov. Prev. Last 
18 Week Year 


Average price of 20 repre- 
‘sentative railway stocks 63.14 64.18 53.18 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 93.21 93.22 90.69 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 


S. E. Mounes has been appointed 
executive vice-president of the APACHE 
at Flagstaff, Ariz. Bruce E. Swartout, 
vice-president and general manager, 
will continue as general manager, with 
headquarters as before at McNary, 
Ariz. Mr. Mounes was formerly with 
the Southern Pine Association and the 
Illinois Central. 





E. L. Smith has been appointed 
assistant to vice-president — operation 
of the Texas & Pactric at Dallas. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL 
& ACCOUNTING 


R. M. Hood, assistant general 
claim agent of the Guir, CoLorabo 
& Santa Fe has been appointed 
freight claim agent at Galveston, 


Texas. 


Joseph L. Lhotka, supervisor in 
the office of the auditor of disburse- 
ments of the PuLLMAN Company, Chi- 
cago, has been appointed to the re- 
cently created position of assistant 
auditor of receipts. 


James S. Cunningham, secretary 
of the board of pensions of the SouTH- 
erN Paciric, has retired after nearly 
50 years of service. 


L. Courtney has been elected 
comptroller and H. J. Grance secre- 
tary and treasurer of the NEwBuRGH 
& SoutH Suore, LAKE TERMINAL, 
DonorA SOUTHERN, McKEEsPport Con- 
nectinc, NortTHAMPTON & “aTH and 
HANNIBAL CONNECTING at x ittsburgh. 
Mr. Grance has been treasurer and 
general purchasing agent of these 
roads and Mr. Courtney has been 
comptroller of the BessEMER & LAKE 
Erte at Pittsburgh. H. Frantzen, Jr., 
assistant to comptroller of the Union 
at Pittsburgh, and Paul C. Major, 
assistant secretary and assistant comp- 
(Continued on page 68) 
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Congratulations to the Consolidated ed Rallroads of Cuba 
on their 50th Anniversat 


John | Snyder, Jr., President ' 
Pressed Steel Car Company, Inc. 
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We salute the CoNSOLIDATED RAILROADS OF CUBA 
on the Fiftieth Anniversary of the establishment 
of railroad service between Las Villas and Oriente. 


A far-sighted management policy . . . constant 
improvement and strict maintenance of roadbeds 
and physical properties . . . loyal cooperation 

of employees . . . acquisition of the most modern 
rolling stock and other equipment . . . have all 
helped the Cuban railroads give first-class 
service to the communities and industries 

which they serve. 

We at Pressed Steel Car Company are proud of 
the part we play in supplying rolling stock 
equipment to the Consolidated Railroads of Cuba. 











































PRESSED STEEL CAR COMPANY, INC. 


Export Division, 25 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
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Cooling Water for 
Diesels and Steam Generators 


Whatever your needs in mineral-free, non- 
corrosive cooling water—for Diesels, steam 
generators or any other use—Dearborn will: 


@ engineer and install the entire de-ionizing, 
zeolite or softening system; 


@ furnish the proper finishing treatment; 


@ establish simple, inexpensive test procedure. 


DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY e 


Consult Your Dearborn Engineer 


Your Dearborn Engineer is at your service . . . to prolong the life of equip- 
ment, to reduce maintenance expense. There is no obligation. 


~~ ee 
Qeaton Ga 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
THE LEADER IN WATER TREATMENT AND RUST PREVENTIVES 
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Dearborn Cleaners 
for Every Railroad Need 


Make your equipment last longer, look better 
—and at the same time substantially reduce 
maintenance expense. The complete Dearborn 
line includes detergent cleaners and organic 
solvents designed for internal and external 
cleaning of locomotives and cars, for cleaning 
and degreasing electrical equipment, for hot 
tank application and for scale removal. 





Merchandise Mart Plaza « Chicago 54, Ill. 


DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Dept. RA, Merchandise Mart Plaza | 
Chicago 54, Ill. | 
l 
| 
l 
| 


I would like to discuss the Dearborn Two-Way 
Maintenance Program with a Dearborn Engi- 
neer. 
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troller of the six roads mentioned 
above, have been appointed assistant 
comptrollers of these roads. W. T. El- 
wood has been named assistant treas- 
urer of the six roads. A. B. Prentice, 
assistant treasurer and assistant secre- 
tary of the Newburgh & South Skore, 
has been appointed assistant secretary 
of these roads, with the exception of 
the Hannibal Connecting. 


TRAFFIC 


Soo Line Creates a 
Freight Service Division 


To provide closer supervision over 
such freight service matters as tracing, 
diversion, reconsignment, car supply, 
etc., the Soo Line has created a freight 
service division within the framework 
of its freight traffic department. Head- 
ing the new organization in the newly 
created position of freight service man- 
ager is K. H. Peterson, former general 
agent at Cleveland. H. E. Benson con- 
tinues as freight traffic manager— 
sales, with jurisdiction over all mat- 
ters pertaining to solicitation. 

Another change in the freight traffic 
department is the establishment of a 
new rate office at Chicago. Effective 
December 1, K. J. Sherwood goes to 
Chicago as general agent—rates and 





K. H. Peterson 


divisions, to head the new office. Other 
personnel changes in the department 
include the following: 

Ben G. Spears, assistant freight traf- 
fic manager at Minneapolis, is ap- 
pointed assistant to vice-president— 
trafic; Richard F. Ronnan, assistant 
general freight agent, Minneapolis, is 
appointed assistant freight traffic man- 
ager—sales, at that same point; J. C. 
Webber, assistant to vice-president— 
traffic, becomes assistant general 
freight agent—rates; F. R. Crow, gen- 
eral agent at Winnipeg, becomes assist- 
ant general freight agent—sales, at 
Milwaukee; W. C. Giese, assistant 
general freight agent at Milwaukee, 
moves to Minneapolis as_ general 
freight agent—sales; E. E. Widmer, 
traveling freight agent at Milwaukee, 
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moves to Winnipeg to replace Mr. 
Crow; and F. L. Meyer, traveling 
freight agent at New York, is appoint- 
ed general agent at Cleveland, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Peterson. 

Mr. Peterson started work with the 
Soo as a stenographer in the general 
traffic department in 1938. After a few 
years in various clerical positions, he 
was transferred to the Minneapolis 
commercial office, where he remained 
until being promoted to traveling 
freight agent at Cleveland in 1948. He 
was appointed general agent at that 
point in May 1951. 


John P. Pearson has been ap- 
pointed general agent of the CHICAGO, 
Buruincton & Quincy at Grand Forks, 


N.D. 


A. J. Bouchonville, whose appoint- 
ment as assistant traffic manager of 
the Exeimn, Jotrer & EASTERN was re- 
ported in Railway Age October 20, 
page 56, entered railroad service in 
1917 as a mail clerk for the Monon. 
Later that same year he joined the 
EJ&E as an office boy, rising to the 
position of traveling freight agent in 
1934. In 1945 he was appointed com- 
mercial agent, and in 1948 was named 
general freight agent, the position he 
held at the time of his recent promo- 
tion. 


OPERATING 


A. J. Farnham, division superin- 
tendent of the MitrwavuKkeEE, has been 
appointed chief train rules examiner 
at Milwaukee, succeeding C. X. Pack, 
who has retired. 


As Railway Age reported Septem- 
ber 29, A. C. Kohlhase, superintend- 
ent of the Rocky Mountain division 
of the Cuicaco, MitwavukEE, St. Pau 
& Paciric, has retired after 42 years 
of service. He has been succeeded by 
James T. Hayes, superintendent at 





James D. Shea 


Miles City, Mont. James D. Shea, 
assistant superintendent at Perry, Iowa, 
has been named superintendent of the 
Trans-Missouri division at Miles City. 

Mr. Kohlhase began his service with 






the Milwaukee in 1910 as a telegraph 
operator at Miles City. Afterwards he 
was train dispatcher and chief dis- 
patcher there. He went to Butte in 
1926 as trainmaster, in 1937 returned 
to Miles City as division superintend- 
ent, and three years later transferred 
to the Rocky Mountain division at 
Butte. 

Mr. Shea worked for the Milwaukee 
during school vacations from 1923 to 
1928 as timekeeper or assistant fore- 
man with track crews. He entered the 
engineering department at Milwaukee 
in 1929, served as roadmaster from 
1934 to 1937, and from that time until 
1943 was trainmaster successively at 
Madison, Wis.; Aberdeen, S.D.; and 
Montevideo, Minn. After serving in 
the army as a lieutenant colonel from 
1943 until 1946, he returned to the 
Milwaukee as trainmaster at Chicago. 
He was appointed assistant superin- 
tendent at Sioux City, Iowa, in 1947 
and in 1951 transferred to Perry. 


OBITUARY 


William Burney Harris, 59, su- 
perintendent of the Suggestion Bureau 
of the Ramway Express AGENCY at 
New York, died on November 12 at 
the Mt. Vernon (N. Y.) hospital, after 
a short illness. 


Frank J. Jumper, 75, who retired 
in January 1948 as general mechanical 
engineer of the Union PAciFic at 
Omaha, died on October 30. 


Stanley W. Todd, 67, who retired 
in 1950 as editor of publications of 
the Rarrway Express Acency at New 
York, died on November 9 at his home 
in Wannamassa, N. Y., after a long 
illness. 


Andrew M. Parker, 60, who re- 
tired in 1950 as general agent of the 
CANADIAN Paciric at Shanghai, China, 
died at Victoria, B.C., on November 15. 


W. L. Peoples, 56, district engineer 
of the Wheeling & Lake Erie district 
of the New York, Cuicaco & Sr. 
Louis (NickeL PLATE) died on No- 
vember 7 at his home in Massillon. 
Ohio, after an illness of two months. 


Robert N. Nash, former assistant 
to vice-president, Traffic Department, 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, 
died November 16 at his home in 
Arlington, Va. Mr. Nash, who was in 
his 73rd year, retired from the A.A.R. 
position in February 1950. He went to 
the A.A.R. in 1934 from the St. Louis- 
San Francisco, where he was freight 
trafic manager. 


Charles Tranter, superintendent of 
transportation of the NortHern Re- 
FRIGERATOR LINE, died on November 2. 


Hugh I. Scofield, 66, general agent 
of the Denver & Rio GranpE WESTERN 
at Sacramento, Cal., died there on 
October 25. Mr. Scofield served as 
passenger traffic manager at Denver, 
Colo., from February’ 1935 to Novem- 
ber 1947. 
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